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A View of Northumberland with an Excurfion to the Abbey of 
Mailrofs im Scotland. By W. Hutchinfon. 4to 165, 
in boards. Johnfon, 


FTER giving a fummary detail of the hiftory of Nor- 

thumberland, the author of the prefent volume proceeds - 

toa defcription of this county, which he enters at the fouth- 

weft point, where it joins the county of Cumberland, on the 
Maiden Way, a military Roman road. 

The Maiden Way, he obferves, extended from a fmall fort, 
called Maiden Caftle, on Stainmore, by Kirby Thore, in’ 
Weftmoreland, to Caer Voran, in Northumberland,-and was 
guarded by a chain of ftations. One of thofe was the Alione 
of Antoninus, now called Whitley Caftle, fituated on the 
Gilderdale, a rivulet which forms the boundary of the fouth- 
weft part of Northumberland. This place is defcribed as lying 
on an irregular defcent, inclining to the eaft, and forming an 
oblong fquare, with obtufe angles. It meafures a hundred 
and forty paces from eaft to weft, and a hundred and ten from 
north to fouth. The ground falls abruptly from the eaftern 
fide of this ftation; but on the weft it is overlooked by hills, 
whence it might eafily have been attacked. 

From Whitley Caftle ‘the traveller leads us by Knarefdale 
and Lambley, to Featherfton Caftle, and Bellifter Caftle, both 
which, with the adjacent country, he faithfully defcribes, 

The Roman ftation at Caer Voran was fituated on a de- 
clivity, which defcends abruptly towards the fouth-weft, about 
a hundred yards diftant from the Piés wall. It is of a {quare 
figure, with obtufe angles, each fide meafuring a hundred 
and twenty paces. . About feven paces from the fouthern fide, 
Vor. XLVI. Auguf, 1778. , is 
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is the pretorium, ftill very diftinguifhable, and commanding 
an extéenfive profpec&t. The gentleman who farms the ground, 
we are told, is at prefent raifing the foundations of the pra 
torium ; and it is expected that he will difcover fome valuable 
antiquities. This ftation is fuppofed to be the ancient Magna, 
where, according to the Notitia, the Cohors Secunda Dal- 
matarum was quartered. ‘The ramparts are very confpicuous, 
and the whole ditch remains clearly difcernible. ‘The military 
road, called the Maidén Way, paffes through this place; and 
here are many fragments of infcriptions, effigies, and other 
Roman antiquities. : 

The moft remarkable Roman antiquity in Northumberland 
is the Picts wall, which was built as a barrier againft the in- 
curfions of the northern inhabitants of the ifland, and reached 
from the Solway Frith to the mouth of the Tyne. It was 
called by the Romans Vallum Barbaricum, Pretentatura, 
and Claufura. Of. this kind of fortification three were 
erected. fucceffively, at diftant periods. The firft vallum, or 
that of Hadrian, was conftru&ed of earth, about the year 123 
of the Chriftian zra. The next was that of Severus, bearing 
date about the year z10, and fuppofed by feveral antiquaries 
to have been of mafonry, The third and laft vallum is ge- 
nerally imagined to have been the work of the Britons, affifted 
by the Romans, under the third confulate of Ztius, about 
the year 444. ‘ 

The following extra& contains a general defcription of thole 
fortifications, as they have been delineated by Mr. Horfley, 
and Mr. Warburton, intermixed with the author’s own ob- 
fervations. 


‘ It is evident there have been three different pratentura 
erected here at different times, and by different perfons: the firit 
of which was a feries of ftations or forts, placed quite crofs the 
country ; and this, it is prefumed, was done chiefly by Julius 
Agricola, and is the moft ancientof the three. Next to this was 
erected Hadrian’s vallum, and its appurtenances ; after which 
the aforefaid ftations might probably go by the name of /a- 
tiones per liniam valli. The laft and ftrongeft fence of all 
was (as moft learned antiquaties agree) built by Severus, which 
is a ftone wail, that lays north of the rampiers of earth. 

‘ Hadrian’s vallum was the fecond pratentatura, and feems 
rather to have given the former the name of ftations per liziam 
valli, than, the wall of Severus. What Bede fays of the wall’s 
being rebuilt afterwards by the Romans, is applicable to this : 
«¢ that it is carriéd on from town to town mich in a ftrait line.” 
What belongs to this work, is the vallum on the brink of the 
ditch, having the ditch on the north, another vallum fouth- 
ward, diftant from the former about fixteen feet, and a large 
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vallum 6n the north of the ditch. The fouth vallam has ei- 
ther been made for an inner défence, in ¢afe the evemy might 
beat them from any part of thé principal vallum, orto protec 
the foldiers againft a fuddén attack from the provincial Bri- 
tons. Thefe Four works keep all the way a conftant regular pa- 
rallelifm one to anothér. The third preténtatura was Severus’s 
ftone wall. We have the exprefs teftimony of fome ancient wri- 
ters, concerning this empéror’s building a wall crofs our 
ifland ; which will be explained hereafter. ‘To this work be- 
longs a paved military way, which has attended the wall on 
the fouth fide, though it be not always parallel to it. It fothe- 
times coincides with Hadrian’s north vallum ; but whenever this 
is too diftant, or perhaps has beén tod ruinous, Or in any other 
refpect inconvenient, the new military way (whichis a répatatioh 
of the old Roman road made by order of government) always ac- 
companies Severus’s wall, and comes up néar to every caftellam | 
upon it; and therefore it is to be prefumed the Roman military 
road has been a work cotemporary with the wall, and direétly 
for its fervice. It is apprehended there has been alfo a leffér 
military way near to the wall, for the cofivenience of fmall paf- 
ties pafling from turret to turret. There is alfo belonging to 
this work, a large ditch on the north fide of the wall; but thefe 
are no remains, to prove that there was any breaftwork or apgér 
of earth on its northern brink. Upon this wall cértain caftlés 
and turrets have been regularly placed, and at proper diftantes 
one from another; and in Order to form a general idea of the 
wall, and. its original ftate, it will be neceflary to have fonie 

knowledge of thefe. : 
‘ All thefe caftles, except one near Harlow Hill, (which may 
have been built before the wall) are 66 feet fquare, the wall it- 
felf falling in with and forming the north fide of them. The 
intervals between thefe caftles are not always exdétly the fanie, 
but excepting two or three at the eait end of the wall, always 
lefs than a mile, that is, from fix furlongs and a half to feven. 
They are conftantly called caftles, or caftle-fteads by the country 
people, (which ffems to make it probable that the Latin word 
has been caftellum) and by the form and ufe of them, feem to 
have been a fmaller fort of a caftle for a {mall garrifon. So 
likewife they call the caftra ftativa, or xitiva, ufually chefters, 
_ from the Latin: and this is a ufual criterion whereby to dif- 
cover a Roman encampment or ftation. Thefe caltella feem to 
have ftood clofeft, where the ftations are wideft, and ate by 
fome modern authors called mile caftles, or milliary caftella. In 
the laft edition of Camden, they are, through miftake, faid to 
be of a very different fhape and fize. Perhaps the remaining 
ruins of two or three caftle-fleads, that do not join the walls, 
and of oné that does, which are all plainly of another fort, have 
-occafioned this error. It is not improbable, that there may.alfo 
have been fame exploratory caftles belonging to Hadrian’s 
work, though there be little a of {uch at prefent, efi 
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lefs the fmall remains at Chapel Houfes, near Newburn, and 
thofe near Heddon on the Wall, which are caftle-fteads, be of 
this fort. But be that as it will, (in relation to Hadrian’s val- 
lum) above two-thirds of thefe caftella are yet very vifible apon 
the wall of Severus, and for a long way together, efpecially 
about the middle of the wall, they have their diftin€ veftiges re- 
maining without interruption.’— : : 
_ =~ The fmall turrets (in Latin, turres) have been more ge- 
nerally and entirely ruined than the cafteila; fo that it is hard 
to find three of them any where together with certainty. The 
diftance between two, where it was thought fureft, was mea- 
fured, and found to be near 14 chains, or 308 yards. — It there- 
fore feems moft probable, that there have been four of thefe be- 
tween every two caftella, at equal diftances from the caftella and 
one another; for thus five intervals will be found between every 
two caftella, each confifting of 14 chains; which five intervals 
will juft amount to 7 furlongs, the ufual or mean diftance be- 
tween the caflella. And this fcheme anfwers with a good deal 
of exactnefs to the fitvation of all the turrets, that have yet been 
difcovered. Thefe exploratory turrets, or watch-towers, feem 
to have been only about four yards fquare at the bottom; and 
by placing centinels at each of thefe, who muft have been within 
call of one another, the communication quite along the wall 
might be kept op, without having recourfe to the fidlion of a 
founding trumpet, or pipes laid under ground, from oneend of 
the wall to the other, though this feems to be credited by Mr. 
Echard and others. ; 

‘ There have alfo been feveral larger forts or ftations upon 
the wall, or near it. ) 

‘ Whilft I am giving a general view of the ancient fate of the 
wall, it may not be improper to obferve, that there have been 
18 of thef€. flations upon it, with 17 intervals between them : 
the wall is in length 68 miles and 3 furlongs; this divided by 
17, gives the mean diftance, which is very litile more than 4 

‘miles: but the ftations are much clofer and thicker ateach end, 
and in the middle, than in the intermediate fpaces, between the 
middle and the extremities: which is not difagreeable to rea- 
fon, or the ufual rules of fortification. Befides, if, according to 
the common tradition, the inroads of the enemy were in, or 
‘near the middle, it was neceflary to make it flronger, and guard 
it more ; efpecially fince the advanced ftations were fewelt, if 
any, where thofe upon the wall were clofeft.. : 

* This wallruns generally spon the top or ridge of the higher 
pane. keeping a defcent on the north or enemy’s fide, and 
ath thereby both a greater ftrength, and better profpec&t; for 

the fake of which, it often forms an angle. In Hadrian’s val- 
lum it is different, bat both in the main feem to have been car- 
ried on pretty much in a ftraight line, from ftation to ftation : 
there is indeed now and then a gentle turn in crofling a rivulet, 
or at a ftation, and fometimes ‘too in pafling a height; but this 
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laft happens ufually at coming within fight of a ftation, and per- 
haps in order to reach ic. Hadrian’s vallum keeps more in 2 
ftraight line than Severus’s wall, as much as the nature of the 

ground and other circumftances would admit. It is plain, a mi- 

litary way has conftantly attended Severus’s wall, and no doubt 

was made at the fame time. with it: this always keeps nigh to 

the wall, and never coincides with the north vallum of Hadrian, 
but when the two works approach.one another. When they 

part, and go at a diftance one from the other, the way leaves 

the -vallum to accompany the ftone wall; but where the wail 

paffes along the brink of precipices, the way does not follow 

every little turn, but in thefe lefler windings, is like the ftring 

of a bow, and keeps upon the fides of the hill, in order to 

avoid, as much as poffible. the fudden afcent or defcent in 

pafling from hill to hill, and yet fo as at the fame time: never 

to be at a great diftance from the wall, The rule therefore by 

which this way feems to have been conduéted, is in general by 

keeping pretty clofe to the wall, and at the fame time going on 

a line from caftellum to caftellum, and fhunning the afcent of 
hills as much as poffible, And as the {malier military way went 
from turret to turret clofe by the wall, fo this greater way at- 

tended the caftella, falling in with Hadrian’s north.vallum. 
(which Mr. Warburton conceives was the old military way) 

when that did not take too much out of the road, or was not 
too ruinous to be made. ufe of. The old military way, as Mr. 

Warburton calls it, has been the .beft and mof direct paflage 

from ftation to ftation, and when the line of the ftations fetched 

a compafs, another diltin& military way, and fhorter, was 
laid ; not from one ftation to the next, but between two ftations 
more remote.’— 

—‘ It appears to be a miftake’ to fuppofe Hadrian’s vallum 
longer than Severus’s wall, as Mr. Gordon feems to have done. 
It is certain the former has gone more in a right boe than the 
latter, and it feems probable, that Severus’s wall has at each 
end been carried further than Hadrian’s; fo that the very exact 
agreement, which Mr, Gordon fuppofes between *‘ the adual 
furvey of the wall, and the account given of it by the Romans 
themfelves,”. is in & great meafure imaginary. For, according 
to Spartian, Hadrian’s vallum was 80 Roman miles long; but 
the a@tual menfuration cannot ftretch Severus’s wall up to 73, 
and Hadrian’s vallum is certainly two or three miles fhorter, 
upon account of its being ftraighter. There had juft been 81 
milliary caftella upon Severus’s wall, aud confequently juft 80 
intervals between the caftella. So chat if the Romans, in a ge- 
neral way, calied every interval a mile, one with another, and 
Hadrian’s vallum was near the fame length with Severus’s, this 
might be looked upon as a plaufible reafon, why che hiftorian 
fhould fay it was 80 miles long. | 

‘ According to Bede, the wall was eight feet in breadth, and 
twelve feet in height (as probably there was a parapet or pa- 
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lifado atthe top, fo this would firft go to ruin; Bede’s meafur 
is mokt likely to be exclufive of thefe): the thicknefs of Severus’s__ 
wall has been meafured feveral times, of late, and by feveral 
perfons, without any great variation ; and by the meafuses taken 
in different parts, it feems not to have been every where equal. 
Near Harlow-hill, it meafured feven feet four inches near the 
foundation ; and at another place, where the wall is two yards 
_ high, it was at that height about feven feet thick ; which thews 
that the ufual breadth near the foundation was a Roman pace 
and an half. Near Roulnefs on the Solway Firth, at a place 
called Kitklands, it meafures near nine feet : and there feems to 
be an obvious reafon why it fhould be ftronger here ;. for at full 
fea, the water has certainly flowed up to it. 

¢ The breadth of Hadsian’s ditch, at.a lime-ftone quarry weft 
of Harlow-hill, where the original breadth and depth is appa- 
rent, and may be exaétly afcertained, it meafured near nine feet 
deep and eleven feet over; it was wider at the top than at the 
bottom, the fides being flopirg. The ditch belonging to Se- 
‘verus’s wall, was in all places Both wider and deeper thas that 
which belonged to Hadrian’s vallum.’ 


Quitting the Roman walls, Mr. Hutchinfon continues -his 
route by Thirwall Caftle, a dark and melancholy fortrefs, 
feated on the edge of the rock, above the final! river Tippal, 
and formerly the refidence of the family of the Thirwalls. 
Within a mile of this place lies Wardrew, weil known in the 
north of England for its medicinal waters. 

The vallum at Great Chefters, a Roman ftation, is very 
diftinguifhable. It is of an oblong fquare, nearly of the fame 
dimenfions as Caer Voran ; and the interior parts are rugged, 
from the ruins of many buildings. Some part of the original 
ftone wall is ftanding. The ditch is alfo to be feen on all 
fides, except towards the eaft, where it is now obliterated. On 
the weft fide there’is a double agger and ditch. The ruins of 
the rampart on this fide are very high. The pretorium is 
clearly vifible, being about fifty yards from eaft to weft, and 
forty from north to fouth. To this is joined another_paral- 
lelogram at the eaft end, of the fame breadth. with the pra- 
torium, and twenty-fix yards from eaft to weft. This.is fup- 
pofed by our author to have been the quefiqrium.. On the 
north fide of the former are large. ruins of fome: confiderable 
building, conje&ured to have been a temple. .On the fouth 
fide of the fort has been a regular entry. Part of the jambs 
and fome other ftones remain; and pieces of an iron gate and 
hinges have been found in the ruins not long ago, From this 
gate a paved military way leads to Hadrian’s vallum, which is 
diftant about fifteen chains. Great Chefters is fituated almoft- 
two miles_and a quarter from Caer Voran; in which {pace are 
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hree caftella, all yet vifible. This ftation had the name of 
Zefica, and was garrifoned by the Cohors Prima Aftorum, 

At the diftance of three miles and three quarters from Great 
Chefters, lies Little Chefters, another Roman ftation, fituated 
on the weftern fide of Bardon Burn, and now called the Bowers, 
gn account of the trees which cover.it. ‘The vallum, which 
is very confpicuous, forms an oblong fqyare, with obtufe 
angles, containing about three acres. Fhe Via Vacinalis from 
Caer Voran to: Walwick Chefters, paffes clofe by its northern 
fide, near which ftands a Roman military guide ftone: and in 
adire@ line weftward, three more, a mile diftant from each 
other. On one of thefe i is the following infcription in large 
and coarfe letters: BONO REIpVBLICZ NATO. Little 
Chefters was the Vindolana of the Romans, where the Legio 
Sexta Vidtrix kept garrifon, and alfo the Cohors Quarta Gal- 
lorum. <A few years ago fome Roman fandals were found 
here; and there likewife was difcovered a Roman hypocauftum 
or fudatory. It was a {quare roomevaulted above, and paved 
with large fquare ftones fet in lime, Beneath was an apart- 
ment fupported by rows of fquare pillars, about half a yard 
high. The upper room had fixteen flues, in the walls then 
open, and appearing as niches. The pavement and roof were 
tinged with fmoke. 

Several ftones with fculpture and infcriptions have been found 
here. One lately difcovered, and now placed in a field at 
Archy Flat, as a rubbing ftone for cattle, bears the rude re~ 
prefentation of a deer under the fhade of a tree, with two 
fawns at his feet. Mr. Hutchinfon is of opinion, that it has 
been an ornament to fome fmall temple of Diana, which per+ 
haps ftood near this place, as pilafters and capitals, of the 
Doric order, were dug up a few years ago, witha great num- 
ber of ftags horns, fuppofed to be remains of the facrifices to 
that goddefs, on the 13th of Auguft, when the hunters ce- 
lebrated their feftival. 

The Roman ftation called Borcovius, now Houfe-fteads, lies 
on an eafy defcent, in a heap of ruins. From feveral in- 
fcriptions under different prefecis, it appears that the firft 
cohort of Tungrians was ftationed at this place. Here are 
mutilated effigies of the Dew Matres, who are reprefented in 
a fhort robe reaching to the Knee, each holding fomething 
circular in their hands. Thefe figures are of rude fculp+ 
ture, and fuppofed-to be the work of the Thracian or Syrian 
auxiliaries, On an eminence not far diftant, called Chapel 
_ Hill, the Romans had a temple. Many fragments of co- 
lumns and Doric capitals were found here fome years ago. 
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The next place mentioned in the traveller’s route is Shewe 
ing-S eels, fituated between the military road and the wall, 
near the twenty-eighth mile ftone. Here are the remains of 
a Roman ftation, about fixty yards fquare, fuppofed by Cam- 
den to be Hunnum, where the Notitia places the wing Sa- 
biniani, e 

Near the twenty-fifth: mile ftone lies Carraw-Brough, the 
Roman ftation named Procolitia, which was garrifoned by the 
firft cohort of the Batavians. Severus’s. military way appears 
to enter the eaft gate of the fort, and go out at the weft. A 
great part of the rampart remains entire, particularly on the’ 
eaft fide ; and Severus’s wall, which forms the north rampart, 
is in good prefervation. The ditch is moft vifible on the 
welt. About a’mile hence to the fouth weft, is a fquare 
fort, now called Broom-dykes, of the fame fize with that at 
Carraw-brough, and. fuppofed to have been for exploration, 
or for the eftiva of this fort. 

) Having fo far detailed Me. Hutchinfon’s remarks, we fhall 
pow admit a part of his owf narrative. On arriving at Wal- 
wick he thus proceeds ; th 

¢ At Walwick Chefters, Severus’s wall falls in upon the 
middle of the camp, on the eaft and welt fides ; and Hadrian’s 
vellum falls in with the footh fide of it: Severus’s wall -and 
ditch being never continued through a fiation, are here, as in 
all the like cafes, fupplied by the north rampart and ditch ‘of 
the fort; and they are both very coafpicuous. 

« From this ftation, a military way has gone direétly weft, 
by Little Chefters to Caer-Vorran; it is very vifible for, the 
greateft part of the way, and paved with large ftones. In its 
- gafterp courfe, it feems to have paffed through this ftation, and 
croffed'the river North Tyne, juft below it, by a bridge ;-and 
at the diftance of three miles and a half’ from thence, falfs in 
withthe great Ermin-ftreet way, (by the country people called 
Watling-ftreet) in its courfe between the fouth and north parts 
of Britain; which military way crofles, and foon after coincides 
with another Roman way, called the Devil’s Caufeway; which 
enters into Scotland near Berwick upon Tweed.- Mr. Warbur= 
ton fays, in: his opinion this is «(though contrary to the fenti- 
ments both of Mr. Horfley and Mr. Gordon) the. true courfe of 
thé Roman road, called the Maiden Way.; which they, fop- 

ofed to have terminated at Caer-Voran, or to haye entered Scot- . 
fand by afhorter direction. : | 
_ © From Walwick Chefters tq the village’ of Walwick, Se- 

érus’s: wall and ditch are very obfervable ; but Hadrian’s.val- 
fom, with what belongs to it, is more obfcure. From hence, 
all the way to Carraw-brough, both the walls and their ditches 
are very confpicuous; and for moft part of the way, feveral 
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regular courfes of the original facing ftone, are to be feen in 
Severus’s wall: the two works keep pretty clofe together, and 
nearly parallel one to the other: the military way is within @ 
chain or two of the wall. Taking all the works together, - 
they are no where in the whole traét, more confpicuous and 
magnificent than they are here, at leaft for fo long a {pace. 

* Near Towertay, there are five or fix regular courfes of the 
facing ftones of the wall; and a little weft from thence, are’ 
large remains of a caftellum, detached about a yard from the 
wall, the reafon of which is not very obvious. 

‘ There are, for a fmall fpace, heaps of rubbith laying on 
the north fide of Hadrian’s ditch, ata place where the ditch | 
paffes through fome rocks; which looks as if ftones had been 
wrought there for the ufe of the wall. There are alfoin this 
part of the north agger, feveral breaks, as if they had been 
made for the paffage of carriages ; which I alfo obferved in other 
parts; none fuch are obfervable in thofe places where the military 
ways are united, And both the rubbifh upon the north agger, 
and the breaches'in it, are where Severus’s military way leaves 
it, to go off to a caftellum. 

‘ The diftance between Walwick Chefters and Carraw-brough’ 
Fort, is almoft ‘three meafured miles and a quarter; and in 
this fpace there are three vifible caftella.. The fourth has either 
been very near the ftation at Carraw-brough, or juft fallen in 
with it.’ 


At Walwick Grange, Mr. Hutchinfon and his company 
obferved feveral pieces of monumental fculptare, which were 
found to ‘the edff° of the camp, not far diftant from the 
vallum. ° 

Our attention is next claimed by Hexham, a place of great 


antiquity, foppote by Camden to be the Axelodunum of the 
Romans, but by Horfley to have been their Epiacum. This 
place, was made.an epifcopal fee in the reign of Egfrid king of 
Northumberland, A.D. 674. The church is faid to have 
been built by workmen brought from Italy, and to have ex- 
ceeded in magnificence every ftru€ture of the kind in England, 
This town fuffered great diftrefs during an incurfion of the 
Scots, in the reign of Edward I.’ when the priory and part of 
the cathedral were burnt. The remains of this edifice bear. 
unqueftionable proof of its former grandepy. Here is preferved 
the famous Tridftol, or Stool of Peace, which fegured a re- 
miffion to every criminal who fled hither for fan@tuary. Among 
many ancient tombs, is that of prior Richard, a hiftorian--of 
the twelfth century, . & 

From Hexham, ovr author proceeds by Haydon-bridge, 
Langley-caftle, -Ridley-hall, Staward-caftle, Whitfield-hall, 
Old town, Allendale-town, Blanchland, Bolbeck, Minfter 
Acres, 
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Acres, and Prodhoe. 7 
mience'near the bank of the Tyme, and -is thus defcribed by 


our author: 


The latter is fituated on a lofty emi- 


« The caftle of Prudhoe flandson the fummit of a vaft rocky 
promontory, which communicates with the adjoining grounds 
by a narrow neck: and pafs towards the fouth; the ground on 
which the fortrefs fiands forming feven parts of acircle, or an 
oftagonal fection. 3 
the Tyne, built on the brink of the, cliffs, in this part not lefs 
than fixty perpendicular feet in height, above the plain which 
intervenes between the caftle and the river ; this wall at inter- 
vals is defended by {quare baftions. The ‘entrance to the caftle 
is, from the fouth: on ower a 
viewed from the heights, and made a very noble and formidable 


appearance. 


It is guarded by an outward wall towards 


pproach the whole. firufiure was 


The narrow neck of land leading to, the entrance, 


was formerly cut through by a deep ditch, over whieh a draw- 
bridge has, given. acceis to the gutward gate: the water which 
ancieotly. applied the diflth, 1s pow ¢ollefied by.a refervoir 


before: the 


ginally de 


and ferves.a mill: the outward gate was. ori- 
by feveral outworks and. a tower, as appears by 


their.cuins. From the fitwation in which I drew my view.of 
this place, L could overlook the top of the firft gate, and the 
eye penstrated theinwer gate-way, the fuperftructure of which is 
a-lofty embattled iquare tower, about &xty feet high, now fo 
mantied with ivy, that the windows, loop-holes, and apertures. 
are almoft wholly concealed. 
featson: b oceupied; on that oecafion: to the right, the outward 
wali-extended to,fome: diftance, terminated by a turret or ex- 
ploraiery, mount, the-wallof which is embattled, and there the 
landfkip was clofed by a fine grove of ftately trees. The out- 
wars, wall to, the left, from the inner gate-way, extends to a 
configerable diflance, without any turret or, baftion ; over. which 
feyeral interior 
chapel, were dif 
ehimneys, windows, Buttreffés, columns, and walls, in that 
wildneis of irregularity, which conftitutes much pifturefque 
beauty im feenes of this: kind: above all which objeéts a {quare 
tower, the keep-of the fortrefs, (on the fide towards me aimott 
pesfeG,, wmenty-five yards: in height, and eighteen: in breadth, 
bot without onmament on windows, with an, exploratory tower 
en, the fouth- we ft.cornen), overlooked the. caftle, with that: gloomy 
and, fullen majefty which characterizes the-age in which it had 
us rife. . The wall, ftill extending to the left, on its angle is de- 


I will defcribe the whole trom the 


uildjngs, and among them the remains of the 
in all the confufion of ruin; mingled 


fended by & fquare baftion, with broken ]:op-holes; from 


* whence it turns northward, and is terminated by a broken cir- 
cular tower, fituate on the brink of the cliff, whofe inner recefs 
the eye fufficiently penetrated, to mark the diftraction of its in- 
terior works. 


The fine levels between ‘the caftle and the river, 


opened tothe left, the Tynein view, with 
ham: hanging oa the, oppofite fore,’ 





the town of Oving- 
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Prudhoe was the Prodolita of the Romans, and the ftation 
of the firft cohort of Batavians. It afterwards fell into the 
poffeffion of the Umfrevilles, a family which came into Eng- 
Jand-with tle Conqueror, : 

Next follows a defcription of Ovingham, Wylam, Clofe 
Houfe, and Rutchelfter ; the latter of which, fituated north of 
the military road, is, according to Horfley, the. Vindobala of 
the Romans, where the Cohors Prima Frixagorum kept gar- 
rifon. Our author obferves that it is called by Camden Vin- 
dolana, and fuppofed by fome antiquaries to have been the 
{tation of the fourth cohort of the Gauls. Severus’s wall runs 
through the middle of the eaft. rampart, but is not continued 
through. the ftation. About the diftance of a chain to the 
fouthward, Hadrian’s vallum may be Teen. This fort is faid 
to have. been very confiderable. On the north fide have been 
fix turrets, one at each corner, oneon each fide the gate, with 
one between each corner, and thofe adjoining to the gate. On 
the eaft and weft fides there is alfoa tower between the gate 
and the angle, in that part of the fort that lies north of the 
wall. The ramparts are yet clearly vifible. 

The traveller afterwards conduéts us by Cheefeburn Grange,. 
Bywell, Stamfordham, Fenwick Tower, Weft Matfen, Wel- 
ton Tower, Hajton Tower, and Ayden Caftle, The fituation 
of this place is reprefented.as extremely auguft. It ftands on, 
the weft fide of a deep gill, on the brink of a precipice, at the 
foot of which runs a fmall brook. It appears to have been of 
confiderable. extent and ftrength,, encompafied by a wall, in 
which the loop-holes remain. Here i is a ftable with an arched 
roof of ftone, without any timber inits ftru@ture, and even the 
mangers gonfilt of ftone troughs. It is fuppofed to haye been 
built for the prefervation of cattle, at the time of any hoftile 
incurfion, The precipice is faid to, have been anciently much 
ufed as a Lover’s leap. 

We next meet-with an account of Corbridge, and its an- 
tiquities, with Corchefter, where are the remains of a Roman 
fiation, not. mentioned in the Notitia.. The travellers route 
is then direéted by Dilfton, and Nunfbrough, the latter of 
which he defcribes in terms of rapture and enthufiafm, 

Returning to Hexbam, Mr. Hutchinfon afterwards dire&s 
his courfe by Beaufront, -Portgate, Throckrington, Little Ba- 
vington, - St. Ofwald’s, Hanging Shaws, Halyton Mefnes, 
Haughton Caftle, Swinburn Caftle, Chipchafe Caftle, Wark, 
Bellingham, Hezleyfide, and Rifiagham. This. was the Ha- 
‘bitancum. of the Romans, and is fituated in Watling-fireet, 
Jt is not mentioned in the Itinerary, though, by -fome in{crip- 
tions and coins which have been found here, there is ground 


for 
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‘for the conjecture that it was a Roman ftation about the time 
of Aurelius Antoninus, It ftands on the bank of the Reed, 
and contains within the vajlum, three acres, three roods, and 
twenty-fix perches. 

Near Rifingham lies Elithaw, a {mall village, fituated on 
Watling-{treet, which croffed the river at this place, where the 
remains of a bridge are yet vifible, 

Elfden is a fmalltown of great antiquity, fuppofed to have 
had its origin about the time of Aurélius Antoninus. ‘In an ad- 
joining hill, called the Mote Hill, have'been found two altars, 
infcribed to that emperor, ~ 

On the banks of the Reed, where was fought the battle of 
Otterburn, thtrenchments are ‘ftill difcernible, and a great’ 
number of tumuli or barrows is {cattered aver the {ceae of 

aétion. 

The place next mentioned is Riechefter, the Bremonium of 
the Romans, and the moft remote ftation, as weli as the 
ftrongeft, which they had in this part of Northumberland. fr 
was defended by a wal] of afliler-work, feven foot thick, with 
motes and treble rampi-rs. Here have lately been opened the 
remains of a hypocau(ft ; and fome other antiquities have been 
found. 

The traveller direéts his route hence by Nunwick, Symond- 
burn, Bavington, Capheaton, Harnham, Belfay Caftle, Little— 
Haile, Kiik Haile, Wallington, Cambo, Rothdury, Hepple, 
Cartington, Haly Stone, Harbottle Caftle, Whittingham, Cal- 
laley, Lemington, and a few other places, to Percy Crofs, 
ereéted to the memory of fir Ralph Percy, who was flain here by 
Jord Montacute, in 1463, before the battle of Hexham Levels. 
On the pillar are rudely engraved the arms of Percy and 
Lucy. 

On Rofedean Edge, in this neighbourhood, isa large fquare 
intrenchment, whence, at the diftance of three miles; is feen 
Bewick Hill, a fericircular intrenchment, with a double fofs 
and vallum, defended on the weft by a fteep precipice.—Not 
far hence is a cataract, called Linhope Spout, which paffing 
over feveral pointed rocks, falls fifty fix perpendicular feet. 

‘The fucceeding objets of defcription are, Ilderton, Lilburn, 
Chillingham Caftle, Fowbury, Horton Caftle, Wooler, and 
Yevering. ‘From a paflage in Bede it appears that Yevering 
was a manor of the Saxon kings, and was the refidence of 
Edwin and ‘his queen Ethelburga, after his converfion by Pau- 
linus ; though there are not the fmalleft remains of any ftruc- 
ture, to favour the idea of a royal palace having once exifted 


en the fpot. 
We 
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. We next meet with the account of a fortification. on one of 
the Cheviot mountains, named Yevering Bell. After which 
we are prefented with a view of Kirk Newton, and the Caftle 
-of Copeland. Within a fmall diftance of the latter, three 
battles were fought: one at Broomridge, another at Halt- 
well Sweime, and the third on the plains of Milfield, now a 
fmall village, but formerly the refidence of the Saxon kings of 
Bernicia, after the death of Edwin. 

The traveller afterwards entering Scotland, continues his 
route by Kelfo, Roxburgh-Caitle, Dryburgh Abbey, and Mail- 
rofs, all which he particularly defcribes. 

The narrative of this Tour is enriched with original papers 
found among the manufcripts of the late Mr. Gale, as well 
as with engravings of many of the antiquities-defcribed. The 
whole is written in-a clear, lively, and entertaining manner, 
Though we fometimes difcover an inaccuracy in the names of 
perfons and places, Mr. Hutchinfon appears to have paid a 
laudable attention to the various faéts which he relatés; and 
his defcriptions may afford an adequate idea of the numerous 
antiquities in Northumberland. 7 





4 Manual of Chemiftry, or a brief Account of the Operations. of 
Chemifiry, and their Products, Tranflated from the French of 
M. Beaumé, 12m0. 45. fewed. — Johnfon. 


ME: Aikin, the tranflator of this volume,’ informs us that 
he undertock the work in, confequence of a requeft fiom 
fome gentlemen who were going through a courfe of Jeétures 
in chemiftry, to recommend to them fuch a book as. might 
ferve to retain in their memories the moft important fads re- 
Jative to this ufeful fcience, M, Beaumeé’s Manual de Chymie 
was doubtlefs well adapted to the purpofe. It affords a. cons 
cife view of the moft effential fubje&s in chemiftry, for the 
ufe of thofe who have paffed through a regular courfe'of lec- 
turess and may likewife ferve as a compendious fyftem to 
fuch as defire only to attain a general knowledge of the feience. 
The feveral operations and proceffes in the art are introduced 
with fo much of the theory.as may, elucidate. the. various 
principles on which they are founded, ..without perplesing 
the reader with the more minute and abftrac fubjetes of sles 
‘culation. 

After a fhort introdudtion, the author proceeds to sizes 
general account of the elements or primitive principles of ‘bo- 
dies, viz. fire, phlogifton, air, water, and earth; and. after- 
wards treats of fubitances faline, metallic, and earthy ; mi- 
neral 
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neral and falt waters, with nitre, vegetable fubftances, animal 
fubftances, and the chemical principles of dying. 

As a fpecimen at once of the tranflation, and the merit of 
the original, we fhall prefent our readers with the doétrine 
relative to air. 


© Air is an invifible, colourlefs, infipid, inodorous, weighty, 
elaftic fluid, fufceptible of rarefa€tion and condenfation, and 
affecting none of our fenfes, unlefs it be that of the touch. 

¢ This fluid environs the terreftrial globe, and ferves to 
fuftain the life of the animals which exift on its furface. The 
experiments with the air-pump have fhewn that thofe animals 
which ceafe to breathe air immediately perith. 

‘ Air, as wells fire, is under two different ftates. 

* 1. Pure, detached, and not making a part of any compound 
body: z. combined with other fubftances, and ferving as a prin- 
ciple or conftituent part of many compound bodies, particularly 

of the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 

'  ¢ We fhall firft enumerate the moft general properties of air 
in a pure and detached ftate. 

‘ Air is always fluid, like fire; at leaft to the prefent time, 
philofophers have not ‘been able to render it folid, even by the 
aid of the higheft degrees of artificial cold. 

‘ The fluidity of air is abfolutely neceffary for the fupport 
of animal and vegetable life. It would be extremely melan- 
choly if this element, like water, were capable of being ren- 
dered folid by moderate cold. Boerhaave conjectures that the 
fluidity of air may proceed from the particles of fire which are 
always mixed with it, and which are abfolately infeparable froin 
it. The difficulty of producing -a fufficient degree of cold is 

rhaps the only caufe why air has never been met with folid : 
It is a body which requires a very moderate degree of heat to 
keep it im the flate of fluidity in which we are accuftomed to 
find it. 

‘ Air, as we have already faid, cannot be perceived by the 
organ. of fight: it is abfolutely invifible, becanfe colourlefs. 
It is likewife abfolutely infipid and, inodorous when perfectly 

ure ; but it very readily becomes charged both with good and 

Pad fcents. When it is in agitation, it carries to confiderable 

diftances the odours with which it is impregnated: it feems 

even to be the refervoir of bodies which are in a Rate of extreme 

-divifion, and reduced to particles of as great tenuity as itfelf : 

for this reafon it is difficult to find air perfeétly free from fo- 

reign matters, It is always loaded with moifture, which ap- 
s even to be effential to its ufe in refpiration. 

* Next to fire, air is the lighteft matter with which we are 

wainted. This-is the caufe of its always being on the fur- 
face of thofe bodies with which it is not combined. In general, 
it penetrates only into thofe places where it finds no oe 
eavier 
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heavier than itfelf; It is on this property of air that all the 


méechanifm of furnaces, is founded. 3 

‘ ‘We might here enumerate a great number of experiments 
which prove not only the weight of the air,- bot its relation te 
the greateit part of known bodies; but for thefe things, which 
appear ufelefs in chemiftry, we refer to the books of Natural 
Philofophy. 

* Air is elaftic; that is to fay, it yields to compreflion, 
and returns to its former ftate as foon as the comprefiing power 
is removed, It lofes nothing of its elafticity, as other fpriegy 
bodies do, either by being too much. compreffed, or kept toe 
long in a ftate of compreffion. Air has been kept in a prodigioully 
comprefled ftate during. fifteen or twenty years, without .the 
leaft perceptible diminution of its elafticity. 

¢ The effects of fire on air are to dilate or rarefy it, that is, 
to. make it occupy a, greater {pace than before. The greatet 
dilatation’ it can undergo from the mof violent fire, is to thir- 
teen or fourteen times its bulk. It can never be fo far rarefied 
as to leave a perfect vacuum; a part of the air. always remains, 
even when the containing veflel is brought to a white heat, 
We fhall nat rejate the experiments»proving this’ point ; they 
may be read at large in the books of Natural Philofophy. When 
the air cools again, it is condenfed, that is, its ‘particles ap- 
proach each other, fo as to occupy no greater fpace than 
before. 

‘ Air, as we~have faid,. enters into the combination of 
many compound bodies, and even becomes one of their eon- 
ftituent principles. When thus combined, it lofes all its’ 
properties, and becomes what Dr. Hales terms /s/d air, that is, 
air rendered folid by affimilating ,with animal and vegetable 
bodies *. 

* Perhaps 





*® ¢ The air which thus becomes a principle of bodies, not only 
during the time of its combination has different properties from 
common air, but after its feparation. appears with different,qua- 
lities. This kind of air, termed fAxed. or Avable, contrary to the 
atmofpherical, is deftrutive to light and flame. . It/eafily combines 
with water, and gives it an acid ry Sy ese It is feparated 
from bodies in all fermentative and effervefcent proceffes, and 
in fonie cafes By calcination, It feems not yet clearly determined 
whether this is a different fpecies of air from the atmofpherical, 
oronly a part of it; though the latter opinion appeays molt pro- 

ble. 

% Dr. Prieftley, who has added more to the knowledge of aerial 
bodies than all his predeceflors in this part of chemittry, bas at 
length difcovered, that the pureft common air offered us by na- 
ture is not a fimple body, or chemical element, but is itfelf a com- 


pound. Its conftituent parts, according to him, are ‘‘ mitrous acid 


and earth, with fo much phlogifton as is neceflary to its elafticity, 
and.alfo to bring it from its ftate of perfect purity to pres 
condition 
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¢ Perhaps air does not enter into the compofition of bodies 
till it is united with fome principle as yet unknown to us. In 

this cafe it would exift there under the form of a fecondary 
“principle, as fire under that of phlogifton. However this be, 
we ought to make a proper diftinftion between this. combined 
air, and that which 1s interpofed between the particles of bo- 
dies. - The latter may be fepatated by tuechaoteal means ; 
whereas the former can only be expelled from bodies by de 
compofing them. 

* Boerhaave on this fubje&t fays, that an infulated particle 
of air‘is not elaftic, and that it acquires this property only when 
ig is united with others; which takes place by the union of 
thofe particles of air which are detached from bodies fubmitted 
to a chemical analyfis. : 

‘ We fhall not undertake at prefent to demonftrate the 
exiftence of air as performing the funtion of a principle in ve- 

etable and animal bodies. This would engage us in details 
which would fuppofe the knowledge of a great number of 
things that Muft be firft treated of. We have juft confidered 
the effeéts of fire upon air; let us now examine -thofe of air 
upon fire. . 

‘ Air is the vehicle of combuftion. Without it no com- 

- buftible bodies can be burned: they are even extinguifhed 
though well kindled when all communication with the external 
air is cut off. Many able philofophers imagine that the weight 
and elaflicity of air are the only caufes which render it proper 
for keeping up combuftion. By means of thefe properties, 
it unites and affembles the aétive fire, and applies it im- 
‘mediately to the combuftible matters which remain to be 
burned. 

« This theory appears infufficient for the explanation of the 
following phenomenon. Black charcoal is put into a box of 
iron or,earth exactly clofed; this is placed in a furnace and 
heated to a white heat. How violent and how long continued 
foever the heat is, it is found, after the box is cooled, that the 
charcoal has loft nothing of its weight, and that it has under- 
gone no comboftion. It is, however, certain, that the matter 
of fire, in its igneous motion, has continually been very inti- 
mately applied to it, and that the inflammable matter of the 
charcoal itfelf has been ina kindled ftate. 

« It'may be conjetared with a good deal of probability, that 
the charcoal in this experiment does not burn, becavfe it is 
deprived of air, and of all thofe maeters which perform the 
ofice of air in becoming confiderably rarefied on numerous 





condition in which we find it.” He has.accordingly, by means of 
the nitrous acid and a pure earth, -free from phlogifton, produced 
an artificial air of much greater purity than the atmofpherical. 
This he terms. dephlogifiicated air. See Experiments and Obfervations 
on Air, vol, ii, tect.3. J. A. 
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‘eccaftons, «but! which iedande’ be volatilifed ii elé' véffels. 
The ‘inflammable. matter incharcoal is not fulceptible sof aily 
dilatation ; it is even, (as wehave'remarked,° more ‘fit to abforb 
air during its combuttion, ‘thad! to. fornifh it. , Fhe chatcoal 
in this procefs is penetrated with fire; but a fire foreignito ike 
Its own inflammable matter does not cqnfume, becaufe it is 
incapable’ of dilatation.” 

©Icwill be urged; Hhabnigiehiee ao" vegetable of anid Pade. 
dies, though containing’ much air, with oily ‘aud“aq vel 
ters, &¢. Barn ‘deting their: analyfis ; but Hea 12 Obi fo ‘the 
fire- being’ raifed- by degrées,- in-orderito detach thele fubilances 
in fucceffion. Experience has thewn, that when the file Gs 
puthed haftily, explotiGng ‘ard beeafi svned: ‘Which® may ° afife as 
well from the inflammation, as’ the dilatation oF thefe Volatile 
parts... ; 

‘From what has been, fei, “it; evidently; follows, that the 
‘concourfe of the air is abfolutely., neceflary far, the sombaftion of 
bodies. ‘It is appn this property . that aM the Preiss and 
conftragtion of furnaces i 13 ‘founded, . 


In tranflating this Manual Mr. Aikio rate venneiedel himfetf 
with his ufaal ability, and: performed an raccepriote pe te 
the lovers of chemical pee: _tedt ts 


Bis ye oe -) 4) So 7 aia oa, 
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Difcourfes on the Four Ge dpe chicfy rib Ricard to she peculiar 
 Defign of each, and 1 Order and Places in which they. qwere 


Written. By Thonias Townfon, BxD. ato, EA 64: in me 
Bathurit. Puienies 


HE learned authors divides this. workinto spe difcourteé. 
In the firft he gives. us a general aécount’of the peculiar 
defign of each gofpel, the*ftate of the church ‘to ‘which it was 
‘adapied, and the charadlets of the evangelifts. 
a. That St. Matthew was the fir ft writer, of. a pea ; that he 
compofed it early for the inftru@ion of the Jewith people, and 
publifhed it in. "Juda. _2« That, St. Mark was. the -fecond 
evanpelift ; that his gofpel was.revifed or even diGated, by St. 
Peter; that it was compiled, for aimixed.fociety of Jewith and 
Gentile converts ; and. moft probably. publithed) at Rome, or 
in Italy. 3. That the next evangelift, Su: Luke,* wrote with a 
more peculiar view to the converted’ Gentiles, and, as it feems 
likely, in Avhaia. 4. That St. John wrote his gofpel after 
the deftruction of ‘Jerufalem, in Afia Minor, 
In ‘the third difcourfe the author fhews, by a great variety 
of parallel paflages, that each foregoing gofpel.was kaown to 
the following evangelifts, 
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_. On this ground he enquires, whether the gofpels, compared 
with each other, bear any relative marks of the order, in 
‘which. they were. -publifhed::: And ‘they appear, ‘he thinks, 
‘to have many fuch, ‘efpecially if the following propofitiors 
Oe Hate 2213228 861082 CUR Awe oes 


« 1. The gofpel, by which the expreflions of another. gofpel 
are explained, and rendered either clearer in. themfelyes, \ or to 
the, cmperted anptiies, was the.later.gofpel.. .. + 

‘ 2. The gofpel, in which the.doétrine taught in another is 
adapted amore enlarged fate of .the.chorch, was the later 


: 3 A pofpel publithed among .the gentiles, was later than 
that, which was publifhed among the Jews.’ 


As a corollary to his obfervations on thefe heads, he adds, 
‘that "a gofpél defigned to be of the moft extenfive benefit to 
the people of the Jews, muft have been written in a lan- 
guage which ‘was moft generally underftood by them. If there- 
fore it was publifhed in Hebrew, as the fathers teftify, for the 
fake of ‘the. common people. of. Jerufalem and Judea, it muft, 
at the fame.times orvery foon afterwards, have been publifhed 
alfo in Greek; as that wag «more’ familiar than Hebrew to a 
great body of the difperfion, = 

In the fourth difcourfe he proceeds, in his manner, to 
‘evince the priority of St. Matthew, compared with Sr. Mark.. 
.. © Matth, iii. 6. Were baptifed of bimin Fordan.  . 

¢ Mar. i. f Were baptifed of bim in THE RIVER of Jordan. 

¢ The addition of the word river in St. Mark may feem a 
flight circumftance, on which to found an argument ; and yet I 
think. it affords a ftrong. probability, that St. Mark wrote at a 
diftance from Judea, oe not fo near it as. Egypt: for I:much 
queftion whether this is not the only place, eithern the,Bible 
or Apoctypha, where this river is called, any, more. than fimply 
Jordan. So famous was it in Paleftine, and the countries.round, 
and among thefe in Egypt. .But.at Rome it was.aname little 
known, except among the learned, till after the.wars.of, Titus 
Vefpafian, and the trophies ere€ted on the conqueit of Judea. 
And fince to be baptized in Jordan, like St. John’s expreffion, 
John alfowas baptizing in Enon, does not of itfelf determine, 
whether a river.or a place were intended, ‘one would be apt to 
fufpe&, thag. a queftion of this kind had been atked, and pave 
occafion to the inferting of the word river... Elfe it was-extreme- 
‘ly natural for St. Mark to {peak of. jordan, as.all the other fa- 
cred writers have done, * oa! ge-dtivegl brats 

‘ Matth. ix. 14. Then came the difciples of John Saying, Why 
do we and the Pharifies faft oft, but thy difciples faft noe ? 

* Mark ii. 18, AnD THE DIscIPLES OF JOHN AND OF THE 
PHARISEES USED TO FAST. Aud they come to bim and fay rw 
' itt, 
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him, Why do the difciples of John and of the Pharifees faf, but thy 
difciples faft not. | 

‘ Here a little explanation is premifed, but the next inftance 
is more ftriking. . 

« Matth. xv. 1, 2. Then came to Jesus Scribes and Pharifees 
which were of Jerufalem, /aying, Why do thy aifciples tranfere/s 
the tradition of the elders. 

‘ Mark vii. 15. Then came togetber unto him the Pharifees 
and certain of the Scribes which came from Jerufalem. And when 
they faw Jome of bis difciples eat with defiled (THAT 18 TO SAY, 
WITH UNWASHEN) bands, they found fault, FoR THE PHa* 
RISEES AND ALL THE JEWS, EXCEPT THEY WASH THEIR 
HANDS OFT, BAT NOT, HOLDING THE TRADITION OF THE 
ELDERS. AND WHEN THEY COME FROM THE MARKET, EX- 
CEPT THEY WASH THEY EAT NOT. AND MANY OTHER 
THINGS THERE BE, WHICH THEY HAVE RECEIVED TO HOLD, 
AS THE WASHING OF CUPS AND POTS, AND OF BRAZEN 
VESSELS AND TABLES. Then the Pharifees and Scribes afked 
— Why walk not thy difeiples according to the tradition of the 
elders ? 

‘ St. Mark’s narration goes hand in hand with St. Matthew’s 
for a good way together, both in the preceding and fubfequent 
parts; except that he has inferted this note for the fake of 
thofe who were ftrangers to Jewith cuftoms; of which there is 
no fuch explication in all St. Matthew’s gofpel, becaufe they 
for whom he compofed it did not want any. 

* We meet with another little note concerning Judea in the 
xi. chapter of St. Mark, v.13. where giving an account of 
the barren fig-tree he fays, For the time of fizs was not yet. St. 
Matthew does not make this obfervation, as every one who 
lived in that country muft know, that the full feafon of ripe 


figs was not till fome time after the lateft paflover. Compare 


Matth. xxi. 19. 

* Matth. xv. 22. Aad bebold a CANAANITISH Woman came 
out of the fame coafts, and cried unto bint. 

€ Mark vii. 26.. Tbe woman was a Gretx a SYRO-PHOENI- 
C1AN bynation, and foe befought bia. 

¢ Phenicia was part of ancient Canaan; but the latter name 


was grown into difufe. It is mentioned no where in the New © 


Teftament, except bere, and Aéts vii. 11. xiii. 19. where Sh 
Stephen and St. Paol fpeak of remote antiquity, and fpeak of 
it to a Jewifh audience. Jofephus ufes it only with regard to 
the higher ages. St. Mark therefore explains Canaantith by 
Syro-Phenician, which was more generally underftood. By 
faying, that, the woman was a Greek, he meéans that fhe was not 
of the Jewith religion. 

« As the term Canaanite was become obfolete, may we not 
conclude, that a tranflator of St. Matthew from the Hebrew 
would have rendered it. either Syro-Pheenician with St. Mark, 
or fimply Phoenician, as is often done inthe ie 
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This therefore is one of. the prefumptive proofs, that the Greek 
of this gofpel is from the hand of the author himfelf; And 
the preference of ‘an antique to-a modern word in this place 
makes the conjecture already mentioned more probable, that 
‘Gergefa and Gadara were names of the fame city, of which St. 
Matthew chofe the more ancient.’ 


In the fame manner the author endeavours to prove, that 
St. Matthew wrote before St. Luke. | 

St. Matthew, ch. iii. 3.. quotes a paflage from Ifaias, 
which is likewife cited by St, Luke, with this additional claufe: 
and all flefh fhall fee the /alvation of God. Upon which the 
author has the following remark. 


« St. Luke feems to have lengthened ont St. Matthew’s quo- 
tation for two reafons: becaufe he wrote for thofe who were 
lefs acquainted with the prophecy; 2. becaufe the part, which 
he has added contains a promife, that the manifeftation, which 
God will make of himfelf by the gofpel, will be fuch a bleffing, 
as al] nations will have a fhare in. | : 

.* Matth. xi. 11. There bath not rifin a greater than Fobn the 
Baptifi. | 

* Luke vii. 28. There is not a greater PROPHET than Foba 
the Baptift. - . 3 

‘ The gentiles being little acquainted with the charaéter and 
office of John, whofe miffion had been confined to his own 
country, St. Luke very ufefully inferted the word propher, 
that it might appear more evident, in which refpe& John was 
to be numbered among the greateit of thofe that are born of 
women. 

« Matth. xxiv.15. When ye foall fet the sBOMINATION OF 
‘DESOLATION, /poken of by Daniel the prophet, fland in the boly 

lace. 
. * Luke xxi. 20. When ye foall fee JanusaLem compaféd with 
armies, &C. ‘ 

_. © What St. Matthew had delivered in the figurative ftyle-of 
the prophet Daniel, St. Luke, paffing over the reference to the 
prophecy, more openly declares, the ely place is Jerefalem, and 
the abomination cf defolation aré the armies encompafiing it, and 
encamping on this holy ground, with enfigns of idolatrous 
‘worfhip. _ FRG 
_ © St. Matthew fays in the fame chapter, v. 29. Zmmediately 
after the tribulation of thofe days, foall the fun be darkened, and 
the mcon fhall not give ber light, and the flars foall fall from 
beaven, aud the powers of the beavens fall be Jhaken. 
' € This is the fymbolical language of prophecy to fignify the 
ruin of great perfonages and kingdoms, and denotes the fame 
events, which are thus predi&ted in St. Luke: : 

« xxi, 23, 24. There foail be great diftre/i in the land, and 
aurath upon. ibis people. And they foall fall by the edge of the 
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favord; .and Jerufalem Jhall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until 
the times of the Gntiles bz fuifilled. 

‘ It is probable that our Lord, as was fometimes done by 
the prophets, having firft delivered thefe things in figurative 
dition, did then open the meaning of the prophecy to the 
four apoftles with whom he was in private. St. Luke hath 
recorded the explanatory part, Se. Matthew only the Sgurative, 
And if we enquire why he chofe it in preference to the other, 
it feems evidently to have been, becaufe he wrote in Judea, 
while there were’ reafons of prudence, refpecting not only the 
Jews the fubjett of the prophecy, but the fafety and even the 
prejudices of the firft believers, not to fpeak more openly of 
fuch a total and long fubverfion of the Jewifh ftate. But then 
it is as evident, that St, Luke had not written in Judea before 
him. For had this been the cafe, what fhould induce St.. 
Matthew. to couch the prophecy under allegory and fymbols;, 
when the literal fenfe had been already opened, and might be 
read by every one in the cleareft terms? There cannot be a 
plainer fign, I think, of the precedence of St. Matthew.’ 


That St. Matthew wrote very early, -béfore either St. Mark 
er St. Luke, appears, he thinks, by feveral circumftances, 
St. Matthew calls Jerufalem, the Aoly city, the boly plate, &c, 
The other evangelifts do not give it thefe titles of fan&ity. 
The reafon he apprehends to be this: ‘ After fome years, 
the word of God, being: received by multitudes ‘in various 
parts of the world, did as it were fanéctify other cities, while 
jerufalem by rancerous oppofition to the truth, and, fangui- 
nary perfecutions of it, more and more declined in the efteem 
of the believers. They acknowledged the title and charaGer, 
which fhe claimed by ancient prefcription *, when St. Matthew 
wrote; but between the publication of his gofpel and the next, 
were taught to transfer the idea of the doly city, the mother of 
the true Ifrael, to a worthier obje&. See Gal. iv. 25, 26. 
Heb. xii. 22. 


« St. Matthew teftifies alfo a higher veneration than they for 
the temple. He calls it the temple of God.—It had a peculiar 
facrednefs, till the fon of God came to tabernacle among men, 
and even till he, our paffover, was facrificed for us. Yet only 
St. Matthew continues on the notion of this facrednefs to the 
death of Chrift.. No other writer of the New Teftament calls 
it the temple of God, in treating of a time afterthe birth of 
our Lord. 

‘ The language of an early writer appears again in St. 
Matthew, when he fpeaks of the apoftles. At the firft enu- 
meration of them, he calls them the savelve apofiles, and after 
that the tavelvé difciples, till in ch. xxvi. where the perfidy of 
Judas is the fubjeé&t, he ftyles him, one of the twelve, perhaps 





* Ila. xlviii,2, Dan.ix. 24. Neh. xi, 1, £8 ; 
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with a certain lenity of expreflion, that he might not feem to 
aggravate the guilt of Judas, by reminding the reader, that 
he was not only a conftant attendant, but a chofen difciple. 
Whatever the reafon was, thefe two are the only inftances of 
his faying fimply she twelve throughout his gofpel, accordixg 
to the Vulgate, and the more approved copies of the Greek. 
But if the reading of our tranflators in v. 20. of this chapter, 
be fat down with the twelve, is to be received, ftill it is certain, 
that St. Matthew had well prepared us, before he fuppofed us 
to underftand, who the swelve were. Whereas the other evan- 
gelifts begin early with this appellation, and fcarce ufe any 
other: becaufe, by the time when they wrote, the twelve was 
become the common defignation of the twelve apoftles, and the 
eftablifhed language of the church. 

‘ There is ‘a like difference between St. Matthew and the 
two other évangelifts in fpeaking of St. John. St. Mark at 
firft calls him ‘the brother of James, but as foon as he has 
related the death of the Baptift, changes his ftile, and calls him 
only John.’ When St. Luke firft mentions him, ‘he intitles him 
the fon of Zebedee, but never afterwards. St.'Matthew, who 
often fays fingly Peter, has not named St. John without adding, 
that he was the fon of Zebedee, or; the brother of James. 
The reafon feems to be, that in a courfe of years this apoftle 
was fo eminent in the church, that Joho without epithet or 
diftin€&tion was underftood to be John the apoftle; but when St. 
Matthew wrote, to be rather John the Baptift.’ 


In proving, that St. Matthew wrote for the Jews, and in 
Judea, he obferves, that the dedudtion of our Saviour’s ge- 
nealogy from Abraham ; the prophecies alleged, the errors 
which our ‘Lord endeavoured to re&ify in his fermon on the 
mount; the firft miracle ‘recorded, (that of healing a leper) 
proving on fcripture authority, and their own principles, thé 
divine miffion and power of Jefus *; the frequent intimations 
that they were the children of the kingdom, and that Jefus 
_ was fent, to the Joft fheep of the houfe. of Ifrael; the pains 
taken to. fatisfy them, that John the Baptift was the Elias 
foretold by Malachi ; our Lord’s difcourfe, ch. xxiii. concern- 
ing the Scribes and Pharifees, and his command to his di(ci- 
ples to obey thofe who fat in Mofes’s feat; his direétion to 
pray, that their flight might ‘not be ‘on the fabbath day ; 
the particular notice, ‘which is taken of ‘this dreadful impreca- 
tiony*"his*blood be on us and on our children, &c.’ are 
circuinftances, ‘which have a plait reference to the condition, 
mantiers, ad principles of the Jews, 

In the fifth difcourfe the author confiders the order of St. 
Mark, and St. Luke. And though it appears, that Sr. Mark 


® Exod, iv» 73 &. Zi. 
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did not publif ‘his ‘gofpel ‘very foon,” yet he erideavours to 
determine. his priority to St. Luke by comparing thefe two 
evangelifts with regard to perfpicuity and explanation; upoa 


a fuppofition, that ‘ he, in whom thele virtues of narration - 


are moft perfeét, was the later writer.’ | 

Dr. Wall obferves, ‘ that Luke feldom names places.’ But 
our author takes notice of the following exceptions to ‘the 
doftor’s' remark, as points of fome importance in the prefent 


argument. 


*‘ When St. Luke was going to relate the calling of: St. 
Peter, he fays, that ‘ Jefus food by the lake of .Gennefareth, 
which explained to foreigners what the other evangelifts meant 
by the fea of Galilee. | | : 

‘ Again, he informs us. that the miracle of feeding.the five 
thoufand was done in a defert place belonging to the city called 
Bethfaida: where St. Matthew and St, Mark {peak only of a 
defert place. 

‘ In the following inftances of naming places he is the fole 
relater of the things done in them. He mentions, that the 
anaunciation was at Nazareth, a city of Galilee; the enrolment 
of Jofeph and Mary at Bethlehem, the city of David in Judea; 

the efcape of our Lord from the fury i the. multitude by a 
divine power. upon the hill on which Nazareth flood; the 
raifing of a.widow’sfon.to life at a-city called Nain, not far 
from Capernaum; that ten Jepers were healed in a,village on 
the confines of Galilee and Samaria; and that» Zaccheus, 
the chief of the publicans, entertained our Lord at:or near 
Jericho. ? , 

* Now if the fpecification of places is not ufual with, him, 
how comes it to. be found more particularly in’ thofe. paflages, 
where St. Matthew: and St. Mark are explained by it, or things 
are related which they do not mention? In either cafe. it was 
ufeful to deviate from his general practice ; but he could not be 
fenfible of this utility, unlefs he had feen their gofpels, 

« St. Mark fays,, the people caft ‘ money into the treafury.’ 
St. Luke explains their intention to ftrangers, by calling the 
money, which they caft in, their gifts, and by indicating, that 
this treafary was a bank which received the offerings of God. 

‘ Mark xiv. 54. And Peter warmed bimflf av THE BLAZE 
OF FIRBs:, 

* Luke xxii. 56. 4 certain maid bebeld him as-be fat by THE 
BLAZE OF FIRE... : 

‘ I have tranflated the word gw, a blaze of fire, to diftinguifh 
it from the common word. svp ufed by St. Luke, v, ss. where 
he {peaks of the fire kindled in the midft of the hall, He intro- 
daces Quws in the following verfe, where it is more fignificant : 
for this blaze of fire, by which Peter fat, enabled the maid to 
difcern, that he was ‘a'‘diftiple of Jefus. The meaning of gas, 
though not without claflical authority is not very common, 
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which makes. it more likely, that, St. ‘Luke took: the, word. from 
St. Mark, and placed it,to adyantoge. 

~ © Matthew, xxvi. 68. leaves his readers 'to fappofe that the 
officers or fervants covered our Lotas face; and St. Mark omits 
to tell, what itwas that they bid him ‘prophefy.. But St. Luke, 
by mentioning both circumftabites; fets the matter th 4 clearer 
light, and completes the warration of the tWo other evangelifts : 
** And when:they bad covered him, they ftruck him on the face, 
and afked him, fayiog, prophefy, Ibo is be that faote thee?” 


In thefe and other parallels, which the author’ produced, 
there is fome advantdge of explication or clearnefs'on the 
fide of St.. Luke. And nothing, he thinks, ‘can’ be caft ‘as a 
counterpoife into the oppofite feale: "St. Mark, however, by 
improving on St. Matthew’s expreffions, fliews, that he would 
have availed himfelf of St. Luky’s, had the’ gofpel of the latter 
been then publifhed. : 
~ In the next place he eftddavours to prove, that St. Mark 
wrote his-gofpel under the direftion of St. Peter. 

* 1. It appears, he lays, to have been. diétated by an eye- 
witnefs... The pillow in. the hinder part of the fhip, on which 
Jefus was afleep; the green grafs, ‘on which the multitude fat 
down. to be. miraculoully fed; the rifing of blind Bartimeus, 
and the cafting: away of this garments; the colt tied by the 
door withouf,in-a place, ‘where two ways met; and many 
othér mitiute ‘matters indicate, that the hiftorian, who defcribed 
them, ‘had been a fpectator. 

* z, Itappears to have been cidtated by a Galilean.—When 
this evangeliit talks of croffing the lake of Galilee, he talks 
‘the language of borderers on it: Let us .pa/s ower unto THE 
OTHER sipg.  Inftead of which St. .Luke lays, Let us go unto 
the haste fide of THE LAKE. 

* 3..]t was diftated by an apafile. St. Luke frequently calls. 
the difciples of our Saviour, his apofiles. But St. Mark, as well 
as St. Matthew and Sr. Luke, is referved in giving them: this 
title of dignity : which isa fign, that the director of this gofpel 
twas oné of the fame order with the apoftolical evangelifts, 

St. Mark, as well as St. Matthew, 1s free and ingenuous in 
fevealing the many imperfe@ions of the apoftles. But thefe 
things, which better became themfelves. to confefs than another 
to proclaim, are pafled over by St. Luke.—There are many 
things», which tended folely to the Jonour of.St. Peter, of which 
St..Mark never. exhibits any view... With regard to St. Peter’s 
infirmities, whatever appears. of that kind in the other gofpels, 
is faithfully recorded in:St. Mark’s ; ‘atid. -it'is obférvable, that 
lefs is faid by this evangelift-of his fieedy repentance and bitter 
tears after his great fall, than by St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
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' The author proceeds to prove, that. St. Mark | wrote his 

wri: for a mixed fociety of Jewith and Gentile converts; and 

that he poblithed it at Rome or in Italy, about the end of the 
year 56 or 60. 

In the fubfequent difcourfes he endeavours to adie by the 
fame internal evidence, that St. Luke wrote for the gentile con 
verts, probably in Achaia; that St. John wrote a good while 
later than any other evangelifts, after the deftru€tion,of Jeru- 
falem. 

In fupport of the laft affertion he propofes, er many 
others, the following. arguments. 


* St. John proceeds immediately to recite a fhort converfation 
concerning himfelf between St. Peter and our Lord, and in what 
fenfe it was underftood by the brethren: it 

* Peter /ecing bim, faith to jefus, Lord, and ones Shall shis 
man do? jelus faith unto bim, If I will that be tarry ull 1 come, 
swbatis that to thee? Follow thou me. Then went this faying abroad 
among the brethren, that that difciple foould not die. 

* Upoo which he obferves: Yer Jefus faid mot unto. bim, He 
foall not die; but, If I will that be tarry till 1 come, what is 
that to thee? And by denying only, that Jefus faid, He foould 
not die, he admits, that a promife was made him of /iwing ill 
Chrift came.. 

* What then, is this coming of Chrift? And why did not 
St. John, who was to die likesother men, explain what it meant, 
that he might effectually put a ftop to the falfe furmifes of the 
brethren ? | can fee but one reafon, why he is no more explicit, 
and it is this: he wrote his gofpel at a time, when it was gee 
nerally underftood among the brethren, that he had lived to 
fee the advent of Chrift, to which the promife related. He 
who hereafter will come to confume the wicked with the, bright- 
nefs of his appearing, was already come in the clouds of hea- 
yen., The glory of his perfon was unfeen, but the power of 
his prefence was felt in his judgments. And the.deftsudtion of 
Jerufalem and the Jewith polity was fuch a comment on the 
promife, that St. John fhould furvive.till Chrift came, that there 
needed no other. 

¢ On this ground, which appears to be firm and good, let 
us confider an account given by him, ch. xi.47—50. of the 
proceedings of the Jewifh ralers. In a conference among them- 
felves concerning Chrift, they faid; What do we? for this man 
doth many miracles. If we let bin abies alone, all men will believe 
on bim: and the Romans fhall come and take away both our place 
and nation. The refult of the confultation was, Tar it was 
expedient be foould die. And what they judged fo expedient, 
they foon accomplifhed. However the Romans came, and took 
away both their place and nation. And great and dreadful 
was the fall of them, Afterwards St, John publithed this ac- 
count 
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count of; their counfels and proceedings; firft, as a-manifefta- 
tion to mankind of the vifible-hand and juft vengeance of hea- 
ven on a people, who had concurred with the unrighteous po- 
licy of their rulers, and had been the betrayers and murtherers 
of the juft one: fecondly, as a call to the fad furvivors of thofe 
calamities ; that the remnant being offrighted might give glory to 
God by'their converfion, - | 

* St. Matthew had fhown early, that they had made them- 
felves and’ ‘their children refponfible for the blood of Chrift ; 
and now St. John reminds them, that it had been required at 
their hands. 

‘ Thefe feveral circumftances:are ftrongly on the fide of thofe, 
who maintain the /are publication of St. John’s go/pel. 


T o thefe obfervations the author fubjoins fome general res 
marks on the authenticity of the gofpels, 


* The evangelifts in fucceffion purfued a wife and fure me- 
thod of warranting the ‘truth and genuinenefs of each formér 
gofpel with all'the authority of the latter. Let us for inftance 
fuppofe St. Peter to have been requefted or to have defired to 
leave’ his teftimony with the church in St. Mark’s gofpel, of 
the authenticity of St. Matthew’s. How was this to be effected? 
He might have mentioned it, as he does St. Paul’s Epiftles, in 
terms of refpect, and called it, The Gofpel of our beloved bro- 
ther Matthew: by which or the like words he would doubtlefs 
have borne witnefs to the truth of it. But if a queftion fhould 
arife, not whether St. Matthew had compofed a'‘true gofpel, 
but which was the true gofpel of St. Matthew,’ fuch»a teftimony 
could no more-decide it, than the ranking of St. Paul’s Epiftlés 
with the other fcriptures can determine, whether the Epiftle to 
the Hebrews be St. Paul’s. If then a gofpel was afterwards to 
appear under the tide of The Go/pel according to the Hebrews, 
which might be-miftaken, and a@tually was miftaken by fome, 
for the authentic gofpel of St. Matthew; how could St. Peter 
depofite with the church a better touchftone by which to dete& 
the adalterate, than by incorporating much of the genuine into 
his own vofpel ? ratte aie 

* Agam, if St. Luke -tranferibed feveral paflages from St, 
Mark, we have the atteftation not only of St.. Luke, but of his 
friend and principal St. Paul, to the verity of this gofpel. 

« Laftly, St. John authenticated: the three foregoing gofpels 
by an oppofite method, that is, by omitting, not repeating, what 
they had.related.. Of which enough has been {aid. 

* As to St. John’s gofpel, if it was written late, as many 
fuppofe, and I think with probability, the church’ of ‘Chriit 
had then acquired fome ftrength’ and confiftence, and: amore 
eafy and fettled correfpondente of its‘diftant members with each 
other. And perhaps no-city was ‘better fituated ‘than: Ephefas 
10 fpread intelligence to the- generality of places where any 
Chriftians refided. A city*fo much frequemed formed a Da 
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neftion between the two great divifions of Europe and Afia. 

Here it is generally allowed, that St. John compofed his gofpel 
and the notoriety of the fakk fuperfeded the want of another 
apottle to atteft it.’ 


The laft difcourfe is an enquiry concerning the hours of St. 
John, of the Romans, and of fome other nations of anti- 
quity.—It was the way of the ancients to divide the day into 
twelve hours, and the night into as many. The firft hour. of 
the day was an hour after the rifing of the fun, and the twelfth 
was when it was fet. This was the way in Judea: and to this 
the other evangelifts adhere. But our author fuppofes, that 
St. John reckoned the hours as we do, from midnight to noon, 
and again from noon to midnight ; and, upon this hypothefis, 
he explains every paffage in the gofpel of that evangelift, in 
which the hour is mentioned. 


‘ If, in treating the feveral queftions of thefe difcourfes, fome 
arguments are fet down, which appear of {mall value fingly, yet 
the collective fum of them, with the aids, which different parts 
reciprocally lend to:each other, amounts, he thinks, to a proof, 
which may be deemed a moral certainty, that the order of the 
gofpels, and the main of the articles here afferted are true.’ 


In thefe inveftigations the author has difplayed a confider- 
able degree of learning, accuracy, and judgement; and has 
purfued a fcheme, which gives much more fatisfaGiion to a 
critical reader, concerning the order, the dates, the authen. 
ticity of the gofpels, than the united teftimony of the fathers, 





MifceHlanies in Profe and Verfe, by Thomas Chatterton, the /up- 
prjed Author of the Poems publifbed under the Names of Rowley, 
Canning, Sc. 8uq, 35. 6d. fewed. Fielding and Walker. 


F ape E poems, fuppofed to have been written by Rowlie, 
Canynge, and others, were publithed about the beginning 
of the laft year *; and, fince that time, have occafioned a va-~ 
riety of conjeCtures, relative to their authenticity. [t is faid, 
that the original manufcripts were found in an old cheft in 
Redglift church, at Briftol, by Chatterton, the parifh clerk, 
and that, after his death, they fell into the hands of his fon, 
who fent fome of them to the editors of the Magazines, and 
difpofed of others. 
Thomas Chatterton, the younger, was educated at a cha- 
rity-fchool at Briftol, and at the age of fourteen was articled 
clerk to an attorney in that city. . In April 1770, he came to 
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» See Crit. Rev. vol, xliii. p, 88. 
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London, in hopes of advancing ,his fortune by his talents for, 
writing ; but he was fo miferably difappointed, that, in a fit 
of defpair, he put an end.to his life; about the .twenty-fourth 
of Auguft following, by a dofe of poifon, at the age of feven- 
teem years and three quarters, .. ‘ge 


- § With refpe& to Rowley’s poems, fays the editor of thefe 
Mifcellanies, the prevailing opinion feems to be, that they were 
actually written by Chatterton [the fon]: for though the antique 
manner, in which they.were clothed, nad ferved greatly to dif- 
guite, them, yet it could not but be obferved, that the fmooth- 
. mefs of verfification, and the frequent traces of imitation of later 
writers, were utterly inconfiftent with the idea of their being 
the produétion of the roth century. Thefe circumftances did 
_ not efcape the obfervation of many gentlemen at their firft ap- 
pearance. But that forgeries’ fiould be attempted by one, who 
had not reached the age of feventeen years; and that thofe at- 
tempts fhould be conduéted with a degree of fkill and judge- 
ment, which obliged the moft intelligent to doubt, and at the 
fame time almoft compelled the moft doubtful to affent, feemed | 
to be hardly within the reach of probability; in the opinion of 
many, it rather bordered on,.impoffibility.’ 


The argument againft the authenticity of thefe poems, from 
the coincidences, which might: be pointed out between them 
and others of a more modern date, is very properly urged and 
fupported, in a letter publifhed in the St. James’s Chronicle, 
May ‘21, 1778, and reprinted in this volume ; from which we 
fhall take the liberty to ‘extraé&t the following parallel paf- 
fages : 


¢ And teares beganne to flowe.’ Syr Charles Bawdin. 
» .* And tears began to flow.” Dryden’s Alex. Feat. © 
¢ O,forr afpryte al feere ? "> Ella. 
_..© O for a mufe of fire!’ King Hen. V. 
..- £-Mie love ys dedde, . 
Gone to hys death-bedde.’ Ella. 
¢ No, no, he is dead, 
Gone to his death-bed.’ Hamlet. 


* Ye goddes how ys a loverres temper formed ! 
- Sometymes the famme thynge wylle both bane and bleffe.’~ 
: Ella, 
« With what unequal tempers are we form’d ; 
One day the foul, &c.’ _ Fair Penitent. 


* That he the fleeve unravels all theire fate.’ 
Battle of Haftings. . 
« Ravell’d fleeve of care.” » Macbeth. = * 


‘ The 
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* The grey-goofe pynion, that thereon was fetty 
Eftfoons wyth fmokyng crymfon bloud was wet.’ 

, Battle of Haftings. 
¢ The grey-goofe.wing, that'was thereon, 
To his heart’s.blood was wet,’. . Chevy Chace. 


« His noble foule.came roufhyng from the wounde,’ ‘ 

Battle of, Hafings. 194 

qs And the difdainful foul came rufhing through the wound,’ 
Dryden’s Virg. b. xiis 


‘ Like clqudae of carnage.” : Battle of Haftings. 
~-£ Clouds of carnage blot thefun.’ Gray. 
© He clos’d his eyne in everlaftynge nyghte.’ 

‘ Clofed his eyes in endlefs night.’ Gray. 


‘ As oupbant faieries, whan the moone fheenes bryghte, 
In littel circles daunce upon the greene, 
’ All living creatures flie far from their fyghte, 
Ne by the'race‘of definie be feen; 
For what he be that oupbant faieries ftryke, 
‘Their fouleswill wander, &c.? _— Battle of Haftings. 
«. Yow moon hine revellers and thades of night, 
You oupben heirs of fixed deftiny, &c. 
—-+—He who fpeaks to them fhall die. 
P’il wink and couch, no man their works muft eye.’ 
. Merry Wives of Windfor, Warb. edit. 


“As it is hardly probable, that thefe coincidence’ fhould be 
the effets of chance, we may reafonably conclude, that the 
poems afcribed to Rowlie, are the produétions of an ‘author, 
pofterior to Shakefpeare, Dryden, and Gray : for thefe poets 
could not intitate 2 writer, who was never heard of before the 
year $768. " 
~ If it fhould be faid; that thefe imitations may be ‘the ad- 
ditions of Chatterton, and that the reft may be Rowlie’s, we 
muft obferve, that this notion is improbable, and-unfupported 
hy any evidence; and that, if it were admitted, it would ob- 
viate the greateft difficulty attendifg the contraty opinion : 
for # would prove, that this young’ literary adventurer was 
able to produce the compofitions in queftion. It may be far 
ther obferved, that Chatterton’s abilities’ for ‘a work of this 
nature can hardly be doubted, if we attend either to his 
comments on thé poems attributed to Rowlie, or to the pre- 
fent colle@ion of pieces, which, we are affured, are * his ge- 
nuine and acknowledged produGions.’ 

Jt has been prefumed, that it would be a wild conjeture 
to fuppofe a young man of fifteen or fixteen, capable-of con- 
Hunting fuch ‘a complicated fraud. * But it fhould be recol- 
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lefted, that é was; as Dr. Warton obferves, ‘ a fingular in. 
ftance of prematurity of abilities ;? that he was reniarkably 
fond of poetry arid Englith antiquities; and that there have 
been many fuch early genitifes in the republic of letters *. 
Cafper Bartholinus compofed very elegatit ofations in Latin 
and Greek atthe age of thirteen. Boxhortius publifhed fe- 
veral volumes, and particularly an edition of the Hiftoriz 
Auguftz Scriptores, with notes, before he was twenty. Da- 
niel Heinfius, at the age’of eighteen, read public letures on 
Latin and Greek authors, and publifhed his Crepundia Siliana, 
which is full of critical learning, foon afterwards. Peter 
Heylin wrote a tragedy at fixteen, which was acted in public. 
The poet Lucan wrote a poem onthe combat between Achilles 
and Heétor, and Priam’s redeeming his fon’s body, before he 
had attained eleven years of age. His fubfequent works were 
numerous, though he died before he was twenty-feven. Aldus 
Manutius was but fourteen, when he compofed. his treatife 
on Orthography. . Johannes Olivarius taught the Greek lan- 
guage, and wrote two comedies, in an elegant ftyle, before 
he was eighteen. _ Dionyfius Voffius, the fon of Gerard Vof- 
fius, acquired a critical knowledge of Latin and Greek at ten, 
of Hebrew at fourteen, of Arabic at fixteen, of the Arme- 
nian, Ethiopic, Spanifh, and other languages, at eighteen or 
_ nineteen ; and wrote a tranflation of Maimonides on Ido- 
Jatry, and other voluminous works, before he was twenty-one. 
His brother Ifaac was very little inferior to him in the early 
exettion of his talents. ‘ Dr. Wotton, at the age of fix 
years, acquired .a confiderable knowledge in the Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew tongues. Dr. Johnfon has given us. the life of 
one’(John Philip Barretier +), who maftered five languages at 
the age.of nine years,?. But what may feem more to the pur- 
pofe,- Mr. Pope in his fourteenth year tranflated the firft book 
of Statius’s, Thebaid, with fo much accuracy and beauty; and, 
in about two years afterwards, difplayed fuch ftrength of ima- 
gination, fuch delicacy of fentiment, and fuch harmony of 
numbers, in his Paftorals, that he aftonifhed the greateft poets 
and critics of the age. ee 
_Thefe.examples, colleé&ted extempore, may. ferve to fhew, 
that there.is nothing but what is very poffible, in Chatter- 





* See Klefekeri Bibliotheca Eruditorum przcocium. Des Enfans 
or celebres, par leurs études, ou par leurs écrits, par M, 
Baillet. ' 

+ Barretier was a Proffian, Hebrew lexicographer at ten years of 
age, matter of the’ mathematics at twelve, author of Enquiries 
concerning Egyptian Antiquities, &c. died 1740, aged 19 years and 
8 months. | 
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‘ton’s knowledge ‘of the -obfolete language <of ' the 1 5th cer- 
jtury; efpecially as he had devoted his attention to ftudies: of 
that nature. 

The pieces coritained in this colle&tion are, A Defcription of 
the Fryars firft paffing over the ‘old Bridge at Briftol ; Ethelgar, 
a Saxon Poem; Kenrick, a Saxon Poem ; Cerdick, a Saxon 
Poem ; Godred Crovan, a poem.; the Hirlas, tranflated from 
the ancient. Britith of::Qwen -Cyfeliog, prince of Powys ; 
Gorthmund, tranflated from. the. Saxon; Narva and Mored, 
an African Eclogue.s: the Deathof Nicou, an African Eelogue ; 
February, an Elegy; an Elegy on W. Beckford, .E(q. -the 
Copernican Syfteny’; : the: Confuliad, an heroic poem; Frag- 
ment of a Sermon by ._Thomas Rowlie ;; Memoirs of Sir Wil- 
liam Canynge; the Antiquity of Chriftmas Games; Defcrip 
tion of fome curious Saxon Achievements; Account of the 
Tin@ures of Saxon Heralds ;' Copy of 2n ancient MS, 
written by Rowlie ; the. Adventures of a Star; Memoirs of a 
Sad Dog ;. the Hunter of Oddities; and about nineteen other 
{mail pieces in profe and verfe. ) 

- The Saxon and Britifh poems are imitations of Offian, in this. 
defcriptive:and: pompous language: .. 


¢ Kénrick. Tranflated from the Saxon. 


‘ When winter yelled through the leaflefs grove; when the 
black waves rode over the roaring winds, and the dark-brown 
clouds hid the face of the fun; when the filver ‘brook ftood ftill, 
and {now environed the top of the lofty mountain; when the 
flowers appeared not in the blafted fields, and the boughs of the 
leaflefs trees bent with the loads of ice; when the howling of the 
wolf affrighted the darkly glimmering light of the weftern fky ; 
Kenrick, terrible as the tempeft, young as the fnake of the val- 
ley, ftrong as the mountain.of theflain; his armour fhining like 
the ftars in the dark night, when the moon is veiled. in fable, and 
the blafting winds how! over the wide plain.;.,his fhield like the 
black rock, prepared himfelf for war. : 

¢ Ceolwolf of the high moontain, who viewed the firft rays of 
the morning ftar, fwift asthe flying deer, ftrorg asa young 
oak, fierce as an evening wolf, drew his {word : glittering like 
the blue vapours in the valley of Horfo ;*terrible as the red 
lightning, burfting from the dark-brown:clouds: his fwift bari 
rode over the foaming waves, like’ the wind in the tempeft; the 
arches fell at-his-blow, and -he wrapt,the:towers in flames; he 
followed Kenrick, like. a-wolf roaming for prey. 

¢ Centwin of the vale arofe, he feized the mafly {pear; ter- 
rible was his voice, great was his ftrength ; he hurled the rocks 
into the fea, and broke the ‘ftrong oaks of the foreft. Slow in 
the race as the minutes of impatience.’ His {pear, like the fury 


of a thunderbolt, fwept down whole armies ; his enemies mates 
e- 
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before him;'* like the ftones of hail .at, ie approach of the 


fun. >: 

* Awake, O Eldulph ! ! Thou that fleepett on the white moun- 
tain, withthe faireft of women; no. more perfue the dark- -brown 
wolf; arife fromthe mofly. bank of the fa Iling waters ; Jet th 
garments be ftained in blood, and the ftreams of life difcolour 
thy girdle; let thy flowing Mair Bevhid i a helmet, and thy 
beauteous cOuntenahce bé writhed ‘into terror. 

‘ Egward, keeper of the’ barks, arife like the roaring waves of 
the fea: purfue the black companies of the enemy.. 

«Ye Saxons, who live in the air and plide over the ftars, a&t 
like yourfelves. . 

* Like the: murmuring 3 voice of the ‘Severn, ‘fwelled ‘with rain, 
the.Saxons,moved along.; dike a, blazing flar, the fword of Ken- 
rick fhone among the, Britons; Tenyan , bled, at. his. feet; like 
the red lightning of heaven he burnt up the ranks of his enemy. 

« Centwin raged like a wild boar. Tatward {ported in blood, 
armies melted at his ftroke. Eldulph was a oO Bat de- 
ftru&tion fat upon his fword.' Ceolwolf was “drenched ih gore, 
but fell like a rock before the fword of Mervin. ' 

‘ Egward purfued the flayer of his friend; the blood of Mer- 
vin fmoked on his hand. 

* Like the rage of a tempeft was the noife of the battle ; > like 
the roaring of the torrent, gufhing from the brow of the lofty 
mountain. 

” «The Britons fled, like a black’ cloud dropping hail, fying 
before the howling winds. 

« Ye virgins! arife and welcome back: the purfaers ; deck 
their brows with chaplets of jewels ; fpread: the branches of-the 
oak beneath their feet. Kenrick is returned from the war, the 
clotted gore hangs terrible upon his crooked’ fword, like the 
noxious vapours on the black rock: his knees: are red with the 
gore of the foe. 

« Ye fons of the fong, ‘found the inftruments of mufic 5 ye.vir- 
gins, dance around him, 

* Coftan of the lake, arife, take thy harp froin the! willow, 
fing the praife of Kenrick, tothe {weet found of the white waves 

Snkiip: to the foundation of the black rock. 
5: Rejoice, O ye Saxons! Kenrick is victorious,’ 


This and the other pieces, which are called Saxon, poems, 
may ‘ftand in competition . with. the. heroic rhapfodies .of 
the Caledonian bard. ° Their charaéters are equally» apo- 
cryphak; the ftyle and images are perfectly fimilar'; and there 
feems to be fomething congenial in the two -rranflators. 

The following extratt; from the beginning of one of our ‘au- 
thor’s Eclogues, ‘may ferve as a {pecimen of his eyes abi- 
lities in the modern ftyle, 

‘ Qa 
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¢ On Tiber’s banks, Tiber, whofe waters glide 


In flow meandets down to Gaigra’s fide; 

And circling all the horrid mountain-round, 
Ruthes impetuous to the deep profound ; 

Rolls o’er the ragged rocks with hideous yell ; 
Colleéts its waves beneath the earth’s vaft fhell : 
There for a while in loud confafion hurl’d, 

It crumbles mountains down and fhakes the world. 
Till borne upon the pinions of the air, : 


Through the rent earth the burfting waves appear ; 


Fiercely propell’d the whiten’d billows rife, 
Break from the cavern and afcend the ties: 
Then loft and conquer’d by fuperior force, 
Through hot Arabia holds its rapid courfe. 

On Tiber’s banks where fcarlet jafs’mines bloom, 
And purple aloes fhed a rich perfume: 

Where, when the fun is melting in his heat, 
The reeking tygers find a cool retréat ; 

Bafk in the fedges, lofe the fultry beam, 

~ And wanton with their fhadows in the ftream, 
On Tiber’s banks, by facred priefts rever’d, 
Where in the days of old a god appear’d: 

*T was in the dead of night, at Chalma’s feaft, 
The tribe of Alra flept around the prieft. * 

He fpoke ; as evening thundefs burfting near, 
His horrid accents broke upon the ear ; 

Attend, Alraddas, with your facred prieft ! 
This day the fun is rifing in the eaft ; 

"Fhe fun, which thall illaumine all the earth, 
Now, now is rifing, ina mortal birth. 

He vanith’d like a vapour of the night, 

And funk away in a faint blaze of light. 

Swift from the branches of the holy oak, 

Horror, confufion, fear, and torment broke: 
And ftill when Midnight trims her mazy lamp, 
They take their way thro’ Tiber’s wat’ry {wamp. 
On Tiber’s banks, clofe rank’d, a warring train, 
Stretch’d to the diftant edge of Galca’s plain : 

So when arriv’d at Gaigra’s higheft fteep, 

We view the wide expanfion of the deep.; 

See in the gilding of her wat’ry robe, 

The quick declenfion of the circling globe ; 
From the blue fea a chain of mountains rife, 
Blended at once with water and with fkies: 
Beyond our fight in vaft extenfion curl’d, 

The check of waves, the guardians of the world. 
Strong were the warriors, as the ghoit of Cawn, 
Who threw the Hill-of-archers,’ to the lawn: 
When the foft earth at his appearance fled ; 

And rifing billows play’d around his head : 


‘ Vot, XLVI. duguf, 1778. I 
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When a ftrong tempeft rifing from the main, 
Dafh’d the full clouds, unbroken on the plain. 
Nicou, immortal] in the facred fong, : 

’ Held the red fword of war, and led the ftrong ; 
From his.own tribe the fable warriors came, 
Well try’d ia battle, and well known in fame. 
Nicou, defcended from the god of war, 

Who liv’d coeval with the morning ftar.’ 


There is that bold and romiasitie imagery in this. piece, 
which is one of the principal chara@eriftics of the true poet. 
It is called an African Eclogue: ‘but we have no ‘idea of the 
place where the‘author lays the fcene. It cannot be in Africa, 
as he makes the Tiber run through Arabia. The defcription 
of the river feems to be taken from the account which 
Strabo, Pliny, Lucan, Juftin, ‘and other writers have. given 
us of the Tigris. ‘ That river, fays Pliny, rifes in” the 
Greater Armenia, in the midft of ‘a~plain called Elongofine. 
Where it flows with an eafy current, it is called Diglito ;' but 
where it runs with rapidity, it has the name of Tigris, which, 
in the language.of the Medes, fignifies aw arrow. This river 
enters into the lake Arethufa, and continues its courfe-without 
altering the colaur of its waters. Afterwards it meets with 
mount Taurus, where it plunges into'a cave, paffés under the 
mountain, and comes out again on the other fide. The place, 
at which it enters, is called Zoroanda. And as proof, that it 
is the fame river, it throws out, as it iffues from the earth, 
what is caft into it, at its entrance into the cave.’ Plin. Nat, 
Hift, vi. 27. | 

Some of the pieces, included in this volume,’ are of little 
importance, and bear the marks’ of hafte and puwerility; but 
to thofe who properly confider the author’s age and education, 
they will appear very extraordinary productions; not only on 
accovnt of their poetical merit, but the very remarkable 
charaGteriflics of antiquity, by which tHey are diftinguifhed. 
If they are forgeries, the author has condudted his ‘project 
with as much artifice, as either the noted Pfalmanazar, or 
Annius of Viterbo *. 

There 





* Pfalmanazar wrote a fictitious’hiftory of Formofa, and. fabri- 
cated a new language, which he pretended was the language of that 
country. Pfalmanazardied in 1763. Annius of Viterbo was a Do- 
minican friar, and a good linguift and antiquarian ;,.but a no- 
torious impoftor. We have the treatifes, which he forged, -in one 
volume, publifhed at Antwerp, in 1545, &c. containing Berofus’s 
Antiquities in five books, Manethon’s Supplement to Berofus, Xe- 
' nophon’s A=quivoca; one book of Fabius Pictor on the Golden Age 
and the Origin of Rome, one book of Myrfilus on the Pelafgic War, 
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There are feveral pieces in this volame, which the author 
pofitively afcribes to Rowlie. We thould be glad to fee his ve- 
racity confirmed, and the authenticity of Rowlie’s MSS. fully 
authenticated s not only becaufe genuine produétions are more 
valuable than forgeries; but’ becaufe there is fomething fcan- 
dalous and deteftable in fuch literary frauds. Cheats’ and 
knaves have difgraced the republic of letters by their fpurious 


publications. He therefore deferves to be branded as the worft . 


of impoftors, WHO OBTRODES ANY THING UPON THE WORLD, 
UNDER THE VENERABLE NAME OF ANTIQUITY, WHICH HAS NOT 
AN HONEST TITLE TO THAT CHARACTER, . 





The Ayin Akbary, or the Inftitutes of the Emperor Akbar. Tranfs 
lated from the original Perfian. 410. 55. in bvards,. Longman, - 


"THE emperor Akbar was defcended ina dire& line from Ti- 
mur Lung, known in Europe by the name of Tamerlane, 
who conquered Hindoftan in the year 1398. Akbar began 
his reign. in 1556. He was a man of curiofity and learning ; 
and his fecretary Abul Fazel, who had the immediate ‘fuper- 
intendence of this work, ‘has been univerfally confidered’ as an 
ornament of the age and nation in which he lived. : 
The Ayin Akbary, befides a particular defcription of each pro. 
vince in the Moghol dominions, under the title of the hiftory 
of the, fubahs *, contains .a full account of the emperor’s 
army (in 1596); the wages, falary, and duty of each parti- 
cular fervant or. officer about him; the attendants, and the 
daily expences of the haram; the different’ forts of weights, 
meafures, and coins throughout the empire; the method’ of 
refining gold and: filver inthe royal mint; a defcription of all 
the herbs, fruits, flowers, and’ grains at the different feafons of 
the year ; the ceremonies of marrying in the royal family, their 
feaftings, &c. the emperor’s manner of holding a divan, and re- 
ceiving his people; the honours they pay him, and his method 
of employing his time. Thefe, with a variety of other curioug 





Gus 


Cato’s Origines, an Itinerary of Antoninus Pivs, one book by C, 
Sempronius on the Divifion of Italy, a chronological tract by Ar- 
chilo¢hus, Metalthenes on the Affyrian and Perfian Annals, and an 
Epitome of Hiftory by Philo... To thefe pieces Annius has fubjoined 
his own comments. He died in 1500.. 

® Subah is frequently, but improperly, ufed for fubahdar by. Eu- 
ropean authors; fubah is properiy the vice-royalty, and fubahdar 
the viceroy. 


I2 particulars 
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particulars, form the firft and fecond part. The third contains 
a full account of the Gentoo religion, their books, feds, wor-, 
‘fhip, purifications, eating, drinking, marrying, &c. 
The author informs us, that his attention was firft turned 
to the Ayin Akbary by the high encomiums which are be- 
ftowed upon it by the learned Mr. Jones, in his Perfian Gram- 
mar; and that his own examination convinced him, that Mr. 
fones’s praifes did not exceed its merits. He adds, that he 
has already made a very confiderable progrefs in his tranf- 
lation’; and that he defigns to illuftrate his performance by 
drawings of the moft remarkable men, animals, cities, fruits, 
and flowers ; and by reprefentations of the principal ceremonies 
def{cribed.in.this.work. | 
The prefent publication is intended as a fpecimen of the 
Ayin Akbary, and of the explanatory notes whitch the learned 
tranflator propofes to fubjoin. of vt a 
The following extract may not be unacceptable to the reader, 
We have omitted the names of places, which are printed in the 
oriental character, | 


_ To-the northward of Tiprah is the province of Coch.*, the 
chief of which commands a thoufand horfe and one -hundred 
thoufand foot; Kaumroop (which is alfo called Kaumvrou) and 
Kaumnah make a part of his dominions. ‘The inhabitants of 
Kaumvrou are.faid to be extremely handfome ; and they are re- 
ported to be very fkilful in magic. Many incredible ftories are 
told of the natural produtions of this place, fuck as flowers that 
retain their colour and fmell many months after being gathered ; 
trees that being cut fend forth ftreams of delicious liquor, and 
others having branches with fraic without the appearance of any 
trunk to fupport them. ¢ : 
* The dominions of the rajah of Afhtm join to Kaumvrow: 
he is a very powerful prince, lives in vaft ftate,,and when he 
dies his neareft relations, both male and female, are voluntaril 
buried alive with his corpfe t. ‘isin deladlld 





‘.* This province, if its fituation is rightly deferibed,. moft-now 
be a part of Aflam, and Tavernier accordingly calls Kawmroop 
a city of Affam; but as our author wrote fome time before Ta: 
vernier travelled into India, it is not improbable that, when. the 
Ayin Akbary was compofed, Coch might be an independent fo- 
vereignty.” , 

. © + In Tavernier’s time this ceremony was faid to be obferved in 
Arakan. Very little was known of Affam till the reign of Au- 
Tungzebe, when it was conquered by one of his generals, Emir 
Jemla : a very circumftantial account of the expedition, with 4 par- 
ticular defcription of the country of Affam, is given by that intel- 
higent traveller; im the and part of ‘Fravels in India, pagé x27, 
Lendon Edit.’ z 
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« Adjoining to Atham is Tibbut bordering upon Khata thro’ 
which is the road to Maha Chein *, generally called. Ma Cheem 
The capital city of Khata is Cawn Baleeg:}+ forty days journey 
from the fea, to which there is a large artificial canal lined with 
ftone, Alexander { is reported to have left India from this 
quarter § ; and it is faid, that through this artificial channel you 
may reach the fea in four days and four nights. 

« To the fouth-eaft of Bengal is a large country called .Ark- 
hung, to which the Bunder || of ‘Chittagong properly belongs ; 
here are plenty of elephants, but great fcarcity of horfes, alfo 
camels and affes are very high priced: neither cows nor buffaloes 
are found in this country; but there are animals of a middle 
{pecies between thefe, whofe milk: the peoplé drink ;~ they are' 
pied and of various colours. Their religion has no kind’ of 
agreement either with the Mahomedan or Hindoo: twin bro- 
thers and filters may intermarry, and only mother: and fon are 
prohibited from it: they pay implicit obedience to the will of 
their priefts. The women are the foldiers of this country, ‘to 
whom. the men are fubfervient: ‘Tne complexion of thefe people 
is dark, and the men are beardlefs, 

“© Near to this tribe is: Peigoo which former writers called 
Cheen, accounting that to be the capital city of Peguq. Their 
military force confitts of elephants.and infantry ; fome of their 





‘+ * Maha, in the Shanfcrit language, fignifies the Greater.’ 

¢ + In the Ajjaibul Bulddn it 1s written Khan Baleek, where -it 
is alfo defcribed as the capital city,of Khata, and the high read to 
Cheen or China. This author fays, that the whole of, the road 
from Khan Baleek to Cheen, which is reckoned to, be forty days 
journey, is paved with ftone, and planted with trees whofe fhade 
affords great refrefhment to travellers, and that no perfon of what~ 
ever degree is permitted to deftroya fingleleaf. He defcribes the 
artificial channel as thirty guz (i.e. fixty Englifh feet) in breadth, 
and ‘fays that it is cut through the middle of the town. Thofe who 
want to fee a very particular and curious delcription of this city, 
will find it in Dr. Campbell's Collection of Voyages in the manner 
of Harris, vol. I. p. 606, taken from Marco Polo’s Travels. Itis 
generally imagined, fays Dr. Campbell in his note on the above- 
mentioned page, that Khan Baleek is the city of Peking, the pre- 
fent metropolis of China. Cathay (which Abul Fazel means by 
Khata) was formerly thought to be a diftiné kingdom from China, 
and it is probable that it comprifed Chinefe Tartary and the nor- 
thern provinces of the Chinefe empire.’ 

* ['Secunder Roomee.” 

‘ § The Afiatic biftorians. all affert that Alexander carried his 
conquelt: to the borders of China. In the. following article is an 
account.of female foldiers, for which probably there may be as 
much foaniease as for the hiltory of the Amazons.” 

‘ {| Port.’ 

, * @ Moft people (fays Tavernier) have been of opinion till now 
that the kingdom of Pegu lies upon the frontiers of China; and I 
thought fo myfelf, till the merchants of Tiprah undeceived me.” 
‘Tavernier’s ladia Travels, part II. p. 186.” 
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elephants are white. Clofe to this country are fome mines of 
metals and precious flones, which are the fubject-of continual 
contention betwixt the chiefs of Pegu, Arakan, Tiprah, and 
the Mogs.’ 

- © Bungalah originally was called Bung ; it derived the ad- 
ditional ai from that being the name given to littie gardens 
which the ancient rajahs caufed toa be raifed in all the: low lands 
at the foot of the mountaifs: their breadth was ufually twenty 
‘cubits, and height ten cubits *. 

« The airof Bengal is very temperate: the rains begin jn the 
month of April and continue for fix months, falling moft fre- 
vent and heavieft in the latter months ; when the low lands are 
ometimes: intirély overflowed, excepting the little mounds of 
earth defcribed above. For a long.time paft the air of Bengal 
had been unhealthy at the Jeaving off of the rains, affii&ting both 
man and cattle; but under the aufpices of his prefent majeity the 
calamity has ceafed. | 
‘ The fineft river + in this fubah is called Gung (Ganges) the 
fource of which has never been tracedaf The Hindoo priefts fay 
that it flows from the hair of the giant Sermehah in the northern 
mountains, from whence it runs through the fubahs of Dehly, 
Agra, and Bahar into Bengal. Near the town of Cauzyhurtah 
in the fircar of Barbuckabad, it fends a branch to the eaft called 
Pudhatty, which empties itfelf into the fea at Chittagong. The 
main river in its courfe to the fouthward forms three ftreams, the 
Surooftee, the Jown, and the Gung, called in the Hindoo lan- 
uage Terbeenee: the Gung, after being divided into a thou- 
Find channels, joins the\fea at Sa:agong; and ‘the Garooftee and 
Jown difcharge themfelves in like manner, The Hindoos have 
avery high veneration for the water of the Gung, but fome 
particular parts of it are efteemed more holy than others: the 
reat people have this water brought them from vaft diftances, it 
Sestip efteemed neceflary in the performances of fome religious 
ceremonies. The water of the Gong bas been celebrated in all 
ages, not only for its fanétity, but alfo on account of its fweet- 
nefs, lightnefs, and wholefomenefs, and for that it does not 
become putrid, though kept a whole year. 


ae 





« * The name of this country, according to the Perfian ortho-- 
‘graphy, is more commonly written Bungala than Bungalah; but in 
Bengal character it is written Bangala.’ 

‘ + In.the beginning of April (and fometimes ‘earlier in. the 
fouthern parts of Bengal) there are frequent ftorms of-thunder, 
lightening; wind, and rain from the nerth-weft quarter: thefe 
‘fqualls moderate the heat very much, and:they continue till the 
fetting-in of the periodical rains, which generally commence in the 
beginning of June, and by which the country is in many -parts 
overflowed. If the rains break up early in September, the wea 
ther is intenfely hot, and the inhabitants are very fickly.’ 


: There 
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‘ There is another very large river called Berhumputter, which 
runs from Khata to Coch, and from thence to Bazouha, where 
itjoins thefea™. | 

‘ On one fide of the main ocean is the falt river of Bufforah 
(befides the fea already mentioned) and there is another fea that 
joins the river at Egypt, from whence it rans paft Perfia to 
Etciopia, where there area million of inhabitants: this laft is 
called the fea of Aiman, and alfo tie fea of Perfia. ‘The in- 
habitants of Ethiopia cultivate rice in great abundance, of which 

) they have a variety of {pecies: this foil is fo fertile, that every 
fingle grain will yield a meafure of fifteen feer +. Their har- 
veits feldom fail ; and the fame ground will produce three crops 
in a year: vegetation is-here {0 extremely quick, that as faft as 
the water rifes the plantsof rice grow aboveit, fo that the ear is 

“never immeried; men of experience affirm that a fingle ftalk 
will grow fixty cubits ia one night f.’ 

In one of the notes to this paffage we are told,-that Alex~ 
ander carried his conqueft to the borders of China. Thefe 
-affertions fhould be received with caution. This romantic 

“hero, according to the ancient hifto:ians, penetrated no fare 

ther into India than the fabulofus Hydafpes §, or the river Hye 
. pafis |], which falls into the Indus, above a thoufand miles from 
the weftern boundaries of China. Oriental, writers afcribe 
many things to. Alexander, which he never performed. The 
Nubian geographer q relates, * that the Mediterranean fea was 
formerly a large: lake; that Alexander opened a paflage for 
the water on the'‘fide of the ocean, which’ rufhed into the 
Mediterranean with fuch impetuofity, and occafioned fuch a 
fwelling of the fea, that feveral cities, with their inhabitants, 
were overwhelmed on both fides.’ Upon which the author of 
the Latin tranflation to that work has this remark: quod Ex- 
rope: Herculi, boe Arabes adferibunt Alexandro. What the Eu- 
ropeans afcribe to Hercules, the Arabians afcribe to Alexan- 
der.’—Their hiftories are equally fabulous. 





‘ * The word tranflated fea is in the original {alt river, and is 
here applied to the bay of Bengal.* 

* + Seebo, which is the word ufed in the original for this mea- 
fure, is an earthen water pot, generally countaining fifteen feer or 
quarts ; for a feer is equal to two pounds avoirdupois, and a pint of 
common water weighs a pound.’ 

«. Sixty cubits 1s fo very incredible a length, that I am inclined 
to think this mutt be an error of the tranfcriber, and that it was 
originally written only. fix cubits, which I have heard pofitively af- ~®s- 
ferted by the people of Dacca not to be more than the growth in: * . 
a fingle day of a particular Species: of rice produced in that pro-» »+»* 
wince.” 

§ Vide Ruzum in Hor. Od. lib. i. 22. | Plin, vi, 27. 

@ Geog. Nubienf, Clim.4. pars 1..p..147) 148: 
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. The affertion in the laft: note; even with our author’s: pro- 
pofed alteration! from 60 cubits to'6, is utterly incredible. We 
‘may venture to fay, that no plant upon the face of the earth, 
éver fhot out: its branches to the extent of three yards in one 
night Writers fhould fee thefe miracles before they venture — 
to record them. 


—s 





| fan Inquiry into the Nature, and Genuine Laws of Poetry: including 
a-particular Defence of the Writings, and Genius of Mr. Pope, 
_ By Percwal Stockdale. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Conant, 


N the writings of Mr. Pope we find no abftrufe terms, no 
harfh expreflions, no affetted turns, no extravagant me- 
taphors; but, on the contrary, that elegant fimplicity, which 
we admire in the works of the greateft poets of antiquity. His 
language is eafy, yet nervous and expreffive. He fets before us 
the moft beautifal images, in which there is nothing glaring, 
wild, or fantaftic.-‘' The ear is charmed with the mélody of his 
numbers ;' the foul warmed and tranfported with his animated 
fentiments, and his glowing defcriptions. Thofe critics who 
* fpeak of this illuftrious writer, as a lukewarm and mechanical 
poet, are fuch as miftake affeftation for gracefulnefs, aid 
bombaft for fublimity. Dr. Warton indeed, though he pays 
him many deferved encomiums, has ventured to -afk, * What 
‘there is tranfcendently fublime or pathetic in Pope? In his 
‘works, he fays, there is * nihil inane, nihil arceffitum ;— puro 
‘tamen fronti, quam magno flumini proprior,’ as Quinétilian 
remarks of Lycias ; and he applies to him what Voltaire fays 
of Boileau: ‘Perhaps he was incapable of the fublime, which 
elevates the foul, and of the pathetic, by which it is melted. 
‘But he. was formed to enlighten thofe, on whom nature had 
beftowed both properties. His labour, his feverity, his pu- 
rity, his accuracy,: and his harmony, conftituted him the poet 
of reafon.’ 
Thefe refleions have ‘given offence to the author of this 
_Jnquiry.;. and he rifes up with the bigheft refentment,. in vin- 
dication of a writer who, as he juftly remarks, ‘ has done *ho- 
‘nour to his country,“ and to human nature.’ 
Dr. Warton, he fays, among his other fcholaftic dreads, 
afferts, that to eflimate the merit of any. poet, we mult diveft 
his thoughts of meafure and npn, and read:and weigh them 
in a profaic order. * 
In his obfervations on this rule’ our author’ affirms, that if 


Ly we deem poetry, diffolved and. emafculated -into.profe, a cri- 





terion of poetical merit, we may as well mutilate theuftatue 
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of a Phidias, and throw its fragments promi{cuoufly around us,’ 
that we may be ftruck with the beauty of the work, and 
form a right judgement of the excellency of the artift: or, to 
feel the mufic of one of Handel’s oratorios, and thence to ef= 
timate 4is genius, we may as well play all its notes, but notin 
bis order and combination.’ | 

‘© Take, fays Dr. Warton, ten lines of the Iliad, Paradife 
Loft, or even of the Georgics of Virgil, and fee, whether by 
any procefs of critical chymiftry, you can lower and reduce 
them to the tamenefs of profe.” Mr. Stockdale makes: this 
experiment, and fhews, that by fuch a tranfpofition,’ the 
poetry of Homer and Milton would be entirely divefted of its 
force and beauty. -But he adds: 


‘ I believe: I may, without prefumption, infift, that if the 
trial of poetical excellence, recommended by Horace, and by 
Warton, was, in the eye of the true critic, a legal trial: the 
poet never exifted who would fuffer lefs by encountering. this 
frozen ordeal than Pope. But why did not oar fevere judge 
bring him to the bar of this «vid fentence, in all his vigour ? 
Why did he not give him a cye>ce for his life? His ‘arbitrary 
procefs would have had, at leaft, the appearance of equity, if 
he ‘had tried its effe€&t on one of the many admirable paflages 
which he has quoted in his ‘book, and: which demonitrate the 
futility of its. whole tenour, inftead of dragging to his Ho- 
ratian rack the beginning of the firft Ethic Epiftle, in:which the 
great exertion of our poet would have been incompatible with 
his fubje&t, and in which he fports in the eafy ftyle of epiitolary 
familiarity. The pertinacious critic, to evince the mediocrity 
of Pope's poetry ; to reach his hoftile aim; to ftab the poet in 
avital part, fhould have tried his experiment on a capital quo- 
tation. Many fuch quotations be hath given us from the Rape 
of the Lock, which are completely beautiful ; and many from 
the Eloiia to Abelard, which are fuperlatively great. If ‘our 
prieft, for inftance, had condemned {uch lines, to his barbarous 
purgatory, from-'the latter poem, as thofe ian which: Eloifa 
paints, in tke ftrongeft colours, the objets around her con- 
vent; and defcribes, with almoft unexampled animation, their 
effects on her mind, when her piety was abforbed in her paffion ; 
1 make no doubt but a difcerning reader, if he had not been in- 
formed of the metamorphofis, would have thought it, the fen- 
timents, and language of one endowed with a, vigorous ima- 
_gination, . But in thofe lines, thus tranfpofed, the poct would 
not have beeh difcovered ; for they would have wanted the in- 
difpenfible chataéteriftics of poetry ; they would have been 
fpoiled of “its Beautiful fymmetry ; of its captivating graces’; 
of its harmonious ‘expreffion, ‘If he had exhibited fuch ‘a fpe- 
-cimen, he would not have been lefs abfurd ; but he would have 
been more ingenuous-: and if his poftulatum was founded " 
| | truth, 
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truth, he would have unqueftionably proved that Mr. Pope was 
not a poet. I fhall here tranfcribe the lines,to which I have 
now alluded; not as they might have been fhortened, and 
ftretched, diflocated, and mutilated, by our literary Procruftes ; 
bot in their own form, and preffure. Many fuch teftimonies I 
could produce to warrant my zeal for Pope. 

« The darkfome pines that o’er yon rocks reclined, 

Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind ; 

The wandering ftreams that fhine between the hills ; 

The grots that echo to the tinkling rills ; 

The dying gales that pant upon the trees, 

The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze ; 

No more thefe fcenes my meditation aid; 

Or lull to reft the vifionary maid. 

But o’er the twilight groves, and dufky caves, 

Long founding iles, and intermingled graves, 

Black Melancholy fits, and round her throws 

A death-I'ke filence, and a dread repofe : 

Her gloomy prefence faddens al] the {cene ; 

Shades every flower, and darkens every green ; 

Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 

Aud breathes a browner horrour on the woods.’ 

| i _ Eloifa to Abelard, v. 154. 

¢ The active,imagination of the fufceptible reader, on whom 

Pope’s Epiftle from Eloifa to Abelard hath had its full play, 
has precluded a minute encomium on this admirable quotation ; 
it muft*have called forth all his fenfibility to nature, to fym- 
pathy, and to love.’ 


As Dr. Warton may appeal to the authority of Horace, 
Sat. iv. 60, our author difclayns an implicit obedience to the 
dittates of that eminent critic.—Horace however does not re- 
commend the trial in queftion. He only fays, that he him- 
felf,.in his Satires, ufes a familiar ftyle; and that if his words 
were thrown out of their poetical arrangement, we fhould not 
‘be able to difcern the leaft appearance of the poet. Whereas, 

fays he, if we tranfpofe thefe lines of Ennius, 


: ——Pofiquam difcordia tetra 
Belli ferratos poftes, portafque refregit, 


we fhould ftill' perceive the limbs of a mangid poet ; viz. cer- 
‘tain words and images appropriated to poetry: as we might 
difcover the fragments of a broken ftatue, bya finger or a 
‘toe; and from thence conclude that thefe pieces were the work 
of an artift, and not merely common ftones. Our author 
therefore makes an improper conceffion, to the difadvantage 
-of Horace, in.a cafe, where that judicious critic has main- 
tained no abfurdity, They are miftaken, who imagine, that 

: he 
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he recommends the tranfpofition of a poet’s words, as the teft 
of poetical excellence, . : 

Dr. Warton afks, what is there tranfcendently pathetic and 
fublime in Pope? This writer replies : : 


~¢ One would think the man had loft his fenfes. Many paf- 
fages interfperfed throughout his works; his filial apoftrophes 
to the age, and infirmities of an affectionate mother ; his Elegy 
to the Memory of an unfortunate Lady: his Prologue’to Cato; 
his Eloifa' to Abelard, are all tranfcendently pathetic. I be- 
lieve it will be allowed that if any fubje& is, in its mature, a 
ground-work for the pathetick, it is love: and I imapiae it 
will be likewife granted that the Epiftle from Eloifa to Abelard, 
is the warmeft, the moft affeGting, and admirable amorous poem 
in the world.) Now, pray, fir, muft nor the foul of that writer’ 
save been peculiarly formed for the pathetick, who could in- 
fpire with al! the force, and varieties of the paflion, with its 
ardour, and ecftacies; with its anxieties, diftrefles, and excra- 
ciating torments, every verfe of a poem which confifts of almoft 
four hundred lines? and after you had been converfant with 
that poem ; after you had examined its compofition ; (thall I not 
pay you a compliment which you do not deferve, if I add) after 
you had felt its fire ?—and afier you had quoted fome of its 
very ftriking parts ; how could you have the abfurdity,.or the 
affurance to afk, what there is tranfcendently pathetic in Pope ?» 


- A little afterwards he fays : 


¢ I cannot yet lofe fight of the glorious Epiftle from Eloifa to 
Abelard. ‘The records of literature do not afford an inftancée 
of fo vigorous, and continued a flame as that which we feel in 
this divine poem; except the New Eloi/a of that aftonifhing 
Swifs, who was forced, by the inhuman treatment he received 
from his puritanical, and corrupted countrymen, to do them the 
jndelible difhonour of refigning his privileges in their cem- 
munity. In Rouffeaw’s work, indeed, all the ardour of genius, 
in the higheft degree ; all the delicacy, and ftrength of fenti- 
ment; all the variety, and force of imagination, and invention ; 
all the beauties, the graces, and energy of compofition, are pre- 
ferved, with unparalleled, and unremitting powérs, through 
one hundred and fixty-three Letters. But that work is written 
in profe. And fo extremely rare are great poetical talents; we 
enjoy a pleafure fo much more lively, and enthofiaftick from 
exquifite numbers than from the moft animated, and elegant 
profe, and fo much more captivating are their charms, that a 
mind, fired with poetical ambition, would with difficulty de- 
termine whether he would with to have been/the Author o 
‘Rouffeau’s, or of Pope’s Eloifa. : 

‘ I thall here obferve, from the refpeét, and veneration I 
bear to the illuftrious foreign writer whom I have now men- 
tioned ; to enable miy readers to form jufter-diftinétions on =< 
je 
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jets of critictifm ; to confole humble capacities, and to humble 
the pride of learning, and of genius ; that*the late Mr. Gray’s 
opinion of the. New Eloifa betrayed a depravity ‘of judgement 
approaching to iafanity.. He-defpifed this unequalled, and 
immortal novel ; and be was in raptures with Fingal. He io- 
finitely preferred a profufe tautology of the moft.vulgar fen- 
timents ;. of ‘the molt bleak, and horrid images ;—he infinitely 

preferred the very froth of puerile declamation, to the juiteft, 

and the nobjeft fentiments; to the moft varied, and luxuriant 

imagery 3, tothe very nerves, and foul of eloquence ; to the ge- . 
nuine {ubftance, and fplendor of compofition. So dangerous, 
and fatal to reafon, and to fentiment, is natural caprice, a tafte 

naufeated by a Jong habitude to literary objects; and the in- 

toxicating adulation of a few fawning academicians. The bot- 

tom of Lethe, to which Fingal is now configned ; the univer- 

fal, and eager attention which is given to the writings of Rouf-, 
feau; the applaufe of Europe ; and his eftablifhed fame, are the 

facred, and ananfwerable vouchers for my admiretion of that 

Original, and capital genius. The fame univerfal, and inti- 

mate acquaintance with the works of Pope; the fame univerfal 

applaufe; the fame fixed, and immortal fame, are the refpect- 

able, and incontrovertible warrants for my,defeace, for my 

idolatry of that great poet.’ , 


‘» Oarauthor however, though he cenfures Mr. Gray in this 
paflage, pays a proper tribute of applaufe to his excellent pro~ 
duétions, particularly his Elegy, his Progrefs of Poetry, his 
Ode on the Spring, his Diftant Profpe& of Eton- College, and 
his Hymn to Adverfity. wie 

‘. Theifubject of the bard, he fays, isa fine foundation for his : 
ode,, which 1n many places, is very vigorous and picturefque ; 
but its prophecy 1s too circumftantially hiftorical ; it recites a 
Jong ferics ot paflages from our annals, which are either forgot- 
ten, Or not regarded by many, who are far from being ‘illi- 
terate.” : | | 


Here the author teftows his fevereft animadverfions on the 
editor. of Mr. Gray’s Letters, whom he charges with felfith- 
nefs, vanity, and high treafon to friendthip,; and, in allufion 
to his produétions, he calls him a puerile floriit, At the fame 
time ‘he'vindicates Dr. Akenfide, againft. the cenfures of Gray 
and Mafon: § iv. let, 2. | bse | 
: He then retutns to Mr. Pope, and evinces his variotis excel- 
Jences by quotations from the Rape of the Lock; the Effay on 
“Man, ‘and other pieces. - In general, *his obfervation’s are juft, 
and conveyed in an animated ityle, But his 2éal for-a favourite 
‘poet, and the warmth of his imagination, hurry him, upoa 
‘fome occafions, into too’much impetuofity. } 
<° 9 aaa ’ a =e Bisk- 
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" Book-Keeping familiarifed: “or, the Young Clerk’ s, Manufafturer’s, 
_ gnd Shop-Keeper’s Dire@ery. By William Wood, 80. 45. 
fewea Baldwin. | 
N Otwithftanding the numerous publications of this kind, 
the varying “and> extended nature’ of trade, render 
improvements ih the regiftering of accounts and regulating of 
trade, ftill farther neceffary. On this fuppofition Mr. Wood 
has ventured to add one book more to the number ; and. he 
thiriks the improveménts he has propofed will juftify the addi- 
tion. ‘ Having been himfelf for many years in trade, and the 
practice of book-keeping, he hopes he is well qualified to offer, 
practical improvement, tho’ not.to write an elegant book, or a 
regularly digefted fyftem of the art. Indeed this appears to 
be really the cafe: fo that, although his book be “not -at alf 
proper to teach*by, asia fchool or an academical book, the 
perfon of, mature age, either in trade, or about to:enter-into 
it, may find many, ufeful hints: to proceed in’ it with more cer= 
tainty, expedition, and fatisfaGtion. His chief general im- 
provement is to.omit the journal entirely, and to:poft imme- 
diately from the day-book into the ledger, which, together 
with the cafh-book, and other fubfidiary books, he. particu. 
larly defcribes and illuftrates.. Some other of his remarks and 
improvements are general, and may fuit all trades andplaces; 
but the much greater part confifts of hints and directions tothe 
trade of Birmingham, the place of-our author’s refidence., ., » 
. What Mr. Wood chiefly fays of -his book;: &c. may» be ga. 
thered from the following fhort extra@ from the preface. 


‘ € To thofe who admire nothing but what they do not under. 
ftand, I believe this book will have but few charms, notwith- 
ftanding the novelty of its appearance ; for [ have éndeavoured, 
all in-my power, “to diveft the ‘art of’ book-keeping of its cum- 
brous train, and gorgeous trappings, which the ignorant’ have 
been taught to admire and look upon-with awe ; Bot which dé- 
prived them of every degree of familiarity which might be at- 
tended with eafe and fatisfaftion: if it is not néw {o' well drefled 
as formerly, it will, like a lady, be fo much eafier of actefé; 
and thofe favours which have been: chiefly ingroffed by thé mer- 
chant, and opulent manufatturer, (and not acquired by: them 
without much labour, ftddy, and expence) are now held out 
with an open hand, that all, who are defirous, may partake 
without reftraint ; it/was principally for the ufe of fuch, whofé 
education has been ‘negle&ted, and who have but a {mall portion 
of time, and ‘money to fpare, that I undertook this bark: and 
if I have failed of ‘making it eafy to them, [ have failed of a 

reat part of what I intended. ‘ 
28 * With repard to my ftritures on, and hints offered to the ma 
‘nufadurers in’ geneva), I-believe they are chiefly, -if not altoge- 
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ther new, and. to a. great number, if properly-attended to, Lam 
certain they will be found advantageous. ee 

- © # As to my difcount or caleulation tables, they are the firt 
ever publithed, in the form in which they appear, and to anfwer 
fo many purpofes; I think I can venture to fay they are as cor- 
ret as it is poflible to make any thing of the kind, without be- 
ing far more voluminous; and [ ¢an aflure the reader, nO pains 
were {pared to render them fo. ;, 

‘ My fituation has given me. great advantages in many. re- 
fpeéts, of feeing the manner in which a prodigious number of 
tradefmen proceed ; I will not take upon me to fay, .that I have 
improved them altogether fo much as I might have done ; for 
the very means by which I acquired a: great part of my infor- 
mation, prevented me from fhewing it to the beft advantage, 
and. particelarly in attending to rectify and correc the errors of 
the prefs, as: I could have wifhed.’ wie? -< 

Befides the fpecimens: of books in feveral different forms of 
book-keeping, ‘and the defcription of *theny, ‘Mr. Wood deli- 
vers various differtations on’ other things relating to trade, as 
on partnerfhips, on bills and notes, on the origin, &c. of 
commerce, a table of difcount, thewing the furs that remain | 
after any given fums have been diminifhed at any rate per cent. 
of difcount, &c. eh 

We hall clofe our review of this performarice with the fol. 
lowing extraé, relating to a matter very interefting to the 
merchantile reader. 7 
¢ An account of an important determination, which ought to be 

known by every perfon who has, or may have, any concern 

in bills of exchange, in order to conduct themfelves with pro- 
_Priety, and fafety ; as.it ferves to fettle a point of law which 
was by many thought to be obfeure. — : 

* An.aétion was brought by (one) Mr. Black, againft (a) Mr. 
Peele, to recover the fum of 493 /. 125. contained in a bill of 
exchange, drawn by (a) Mr. Barber; accepted by Mr. Peele, 
and indorfed by (2) Mr; Dallas, (now infolvent) for whom Mr. 
Black difcounted the. bill.—It appeared that Dallas undertook to 
relieve, Peele’of this acceptance, and to pay it when due; that 
Peele refufed to pay it when due; that an action was brought 
both againtt him and Dallas; that Dallas applied to Black fora 
delay,,, who. agreed to give him fome months, upon his confeff- 
ing judgment for the debt, intereft, and cofts. Before the day 
of payment, Dallas became infolvent, and Black brought his 
action againft Peele, and obtained a verditt on a trial before’ Mr. 
gate Willes.. A motion was made for a new trial, and Lord 

ansfield delivered the opinion of: the court, that Black, by 
having given a future day of payment to Dallas, had difcharged 
Peele ; that he had no right to give fuch a delay, wmhout-con- 
fulting Peele, for that Daslas was the real debtor, and Peele was 
only nominal, and that there was an end of every remedy againft 
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‘Mr. Black afterwards brought the caufe again to trial before 
lord chief juftice.De Grey, and a fpecial jury at Goildhall; ‘on 
Thurfday the mith day of July; 1776, when a verdict was piven 
for Mr. Peele, agreeably to the opinion of lord’Mansfield, aad 
as the grounds:of this verdiat were clearly fet forth:in the charge 
given by the learned judge to the jury; the following is given 
as the fubftance of the charge. After ftating the nature of the 
cafe before them, the learned judge obferved, that ic muft be 
anderftood that Mr. Black is dona fid- an indorfee, (or poffeffor) 
as {uch he may refort to three paymafters ; either the drawer of 
the bill, the acceptor, or indorfer, ‘yet he may difcha:ge one or 
ether of them; and here I think the plaintiff’s counféel, Mr, 
Mansfield, ftated: the ‘rule in law'too*ftrong; when he: faid, 
«* nothing could difcharge one or -other of them without an eXx- 
prefs agreement for that purpofe.”” Ido not think'fo ; T'take 
the law to be this, ‘* If the indorfee (or poffeffor) does difchar 
the'acceptor once, he:never'can refort to him agaia ; aad he 
may do this either by. an exprefs agreement, or what will amount 
to an implied agreement, by taking :part'of the fum from the 
drawer or indorfer ; he thereby gives credit to the perfon who 
pays part of the fam, by giving him time to pay the remainder. 
I.take it in point of law the acceptor by chat means is difcharg- 
ed, becaufe by taking part from one he quits the others, and 
can never go back to them again.” There is-no evidence that 
Mr. Biack:has given any credit to the acceptor, therefore I think 
he cannot‘maintain his aétion. It will be for your confideration 
if he has fo abandoned the acceptor as to deprive the indotfee of 
having recourfe-to him again. There are particular fats much 
infifted on both-for the plaintiff and defendant. The bill bein 
due in Augutt, 1773, and not paid, an action was brought apaint 
Dallas: the indorfer, and Peele the acceptor ; at that time.Mr. 
Black is fo far from abandoning the acceptor, that he aflerts his 
right.on both: he went toa commitment; oneevidence faid he 
went to the defendant, and wifhed the matter might be delayed 
till his mafter returned to town, therefore bail-is not. put into 
the fheriffs. till September. It does not appear what made the 
parties give bail at that time; this is by no means a-waving-of 
‘the demand on the acceptor. The next demand is in Septem- 
ber, this appears by Mr. Shaw’s evidence; he went tofee if this 
affair was fettled, and was told, it was expected that matters 
would be fettled very foon; this delay was not a waving buta 
{ufpending of proceedings, in expectation that the mattér would 
be fettled. Now wecome to a material tranfadtion, what paffed 
the sth af November : it appears that an agreement in the cafe 
was made between Mr. Black and Mr. Dallas. From this agree- 
ment it appears, that Dallas was to confefs judgment. for the 
whole debt, and he was likewife to give intereft and cofts,. to- 
gether with all the expence of levying the execution, fheriff’s 
poundage, and officer’s fees, if the bill was not paid before the 
Jat of February enfaing, on condition of Mr. Black’s fufpend- 
ing all proceedings till that time, which was agreed on by both 
f" ., parties. 
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parties. This feems to be an implied difcharge of the other 
two, for this agreement between Dallas) and him, is evidence 
that he had given the indorfer credit, as the money was only to 
be paid within that time. If there is a new time given.to one | 
of the parties, it difcharges the other, becaufe it-is giving that 
On new credit. ees 
_* If this rule is right, it preffgs hard-on Mri Black, and ‘in 
favour of Mr. Peele, for even in that agreement the cofts which 
had been incurred in the profecution again Mr. Peele, were 
taken off him, and laid upon Mr. Dallas, and thefe articles are 
put into the account ef Dallas... This importsto Mr. Peele, not 
only a difcharge from the principal debt, but likewife from the 
éolts ; here is one article changed, and in that cafe Mr, Peele is 
difcharged, and he takes Mr. Dallas for his paymafter; there 
the matter. refted, the sth of November. When we come to the 
arole evidencethis is confirmed. There is a material circum- 
yenke which beass hard on the plaintiff; as long-as Mr. Dallas 
is not infolvent, Mr. Black refted on him. There is one part 
of Mr. Barber’s evidence material ;. I do not rely:on the bill be- 
ing originally given to accommodate Mr. Dallas; it was nothing 
to Mr. Black how.it was obtained but he fays, after this agree- 
ment, they had other accounts with Mr, Dallas, which:were. 
fettled before the infolvency, and he believes if he had had that 
bill he could have obtained payment ;; and gives his reafons why 
he believes this. This is the foundation of the law, viz. that if 
ou fufpend proceedings againft the indorfee, thereby giving 
him credit, you deprive the drawer and acceptor from recover- 
ing what they otherwife might have.done. Mr. Barber tells you 
he had more due from Dallas, which he got, and he believes he 
could have got this too, but it only refts on his belief. There- 
fore, if you believe this circumftance, it bears hard on Mr. 
Black; and, if the rule is right, which I have given you, and 
that you.are of opinion that Mr, Black difcharged the defendant, 
and accepted of Dallas, you will find a verdict for the defen- 
dant ; if you, think he did:not difcharge him, you will find for 
the. plaintiff.—A verdict was given for the defendant.’ 





A Differtation on the Value of Life Annuities, deduced from general 
Principles, clearly demonftrated and particularly applied to the 
‘Schemes of the Laudable and Amicable Societies of Annuitants, for 
the Benefit of Age. By W. Backhoufe, 8vo. 2.  Richardfon 
and Urquhart. . : . 

_ publication is chiefly intended to thew what difference 

there is between the true values of annuities and the 
values as eftimated either by the Laudable Society or by the 

Amicable Society of annuitants for the benefit of age. Mr. 

Backhoufe diverfifies and iluftrates his problems in many dif- 

ferent ways, to remove. all doubt of the truth of the compu- 

tations which thofe perfons might entertain who are not 
much 
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much verfed in fuch calculations ; and he computes the ge- 
neral queftion both dite@ ‘and: reverfed,; that’is; he’ firftefti- 
mates what annuity ought to be expeGied for the payments~ 
required to be'made by each*fotiety, and compares the .con- 
clufions with the enauities that dré aétually‘given by them ;° 
he then’ computes what~payments Ought to be made for the 
annuities'that are piven by thofe fociéties; and thence finds the 
difference of ‘thefe*true faris front the fimilar fums: required 
by the focieties.” ‘Thefe differences in fome inftances are very’ 
confiderable; afd he remarks that ‘thé Amicable Society | has’ 
lately been under the neceffity of b Sem its annuities from. 
24 t6°6 pounds only ! 

As° Mr. Backhoufe’s defign was partly to ite and en- 
able gentlemen, adventurers in fuch focieties, to compute and’ 
judge for themfelves, ;he has contrived to make his book con- 
tain, in a fimple,- plain, and eafy manner, all'the rules and 
tables that are neceffary ‘for computing fuch kind of annuities 
on lives. He'has alfo ‘explained, in an eafy and familiar way, 
fuch parts’of the'general do&trine of chances:as are neceflary 
in the inveftigation of ‘annuities on lives, and has explained 
fome' of the more fimple kinds of algebraic expreffions for the 
ufe of readers who are unacquainted with that fcience. Hereby 
rendering his book an ufeful introdudtion to thofe fub.° 
jects. 

To obviate the obje&tions fometimes made by perfons un- 
acquainted. with computations in chances and annuities’ on 
lives, Mr. Backhoufe has. given the following fhort differtation 
in the Preface. _ 

¢ A general opinion -has always prevailed, that: any con- 
clufion drawn from calculations, founded on principles fo un- 
ftable as thofe on the duration of life, muft ever keep pace. 
with the inftability of that data’ which furnifh the enquiry. 

‘And fince the duration of life is a matter immediately 
under the influence of Divine Agency, for wife ‘purpofes kept 
fecret from human Knowledge; itis but’ a natural inference, to’ 
fuppofe the refult of any enigatey egitrnd thereon, muft ever 
be fruitlefs and vain. : 

‘This, I fay, being the general received opitiion, it no 
longer remains a matter of furprife, to find fo little regard. 
paid to, and ftill lefs belief put in, calculations of this nature,’ 
where the duration of life is their firft principle. - 

‘But if we examine more attentively into this matter, it’ 
will be found; that thef tefearches do not pretend to fathom. 
the depths of infinite wifdom, and fix a certain criterion to the. 
duration of any particular life, but only take the probability’ 
of its duration, as gathered from obfervations on the bills of 
Vou. XLVI. Augu/t, 1778, K more 
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moftality of cities and great towns, where fuch bills have been 
kept. ahaa 

“. And this probability, when -applied to focieties and large 
bodies .of men, will come. very near to meafure the mean. du- 
ratron of life, in thofe focieties, and the lasger they are,..the 
nearer will this probability approach to the true meafure ; 
till at laft, if we conceive a fociety as large as the place from 
whence the obfervations were made (and under the fame cir- 
cumftances with refpe& to any influence on health) this pro- 
bability would then juft meafure the duration of life in that 
fociety colleétively confidered. It follows from hence, that the 
fmaller a fociety is, the further will this probability recede 
from the true. meafure of life; till at laft, if we conceive a 
fociety. diminifhed. to one perfon, this probability will then 
only thew.the number of chances..that -he has to live longer 
than: the mean age of. man, or die before he attains to it. 
And feeing, that from the whole race of mankind, there are 
as many die before they attain. to this mean age, as thofe who 
live beyond it, it is therefore fufficiently manifeft, that the 
number of chances for any one perfon’s living longer than 
here prefcribed, muft be equal to the number of chances for’ 
his dying before,’ 





aoa, 


Terra: a philefophical Difcourfe of Earth; Relating to the Calturt 
and Improvement of it for Vegetation, and the Propagation of 
Plants, as it was prefented to the Royal Society, By J. Evelyn, 
Bf. Fi Ri 8. A new Edition. With Notes by A, Honter, 
M.D. FL R.8; 800, 4s. in boards. Cadell. 


es HIS Treatife on Earth was originally publithed about a 
| century ago, and underwent feveral impreffions daring 
the life of its author, who was one of the principal ornaments 
of the Royal Society foon. after its eftablifhment. His defign 
was not to inveftigate the chemical nature of earth, from an 
abftra&t view ofits qualities as an element of .matter; but to 
confider it in the. more extenfive and ufeful light of, its. be- 
ing the great bafis of every vegetative procefs in the natural 
‘world, Confiftently with this. plany the author’s obfervations 
= every where praGical, and lead to the improvement of ggrti- 
culture. be 

‘For the gratification of thofe who may be defirous of 
feeing in what manner this celebrated treatile is execiited, we 
fhall infert the author’s obfervations on the different kinds of 
manure. | 
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« Horfe-dung, the leaft pinguid and fat of any, taken as it 
falls, being the moft fiery, excites to fudden fermentation 
above. any; wherefore, it is then fit only for the hot-bed, 
and when that fervour is paft, may be -f{pread on fields 
where we would have a rank grafs to fpring, bat is at no 
hand to ‘be admitted into the garden, or where you .defire 
good roots fhould grow, unlefs:the ground be very ftiff, cold, — 
or wet; and:then too it had need be well roited, left, inftead of 
curing it, it leave couch-grafs and pernicious.weeds, worfe, then 
the difeafe.. The feeds.of hay and other plants, of which,.the 
horfes eat, come oftentimes entire from them; and we obferye, 
that {uch vegetables do commonly fpring up from the foil of 
cattle as they chiefly eat; as long knot-grafs from. this beaft ; 
fhort, clean, and fweet paftare ‘from fheep and cows; the fon- 
chus, or fow-thiftle,’ from the fwine. Ground mucked with 
horfe-dung is always'the moft infected of any, and if it be not 
 perfeaily confumed, it makes your roots grow forked, fills them 
with worms, and imparts to them an unpleafing relifh ; but.be- 
ing laid on at the beginning of winter, and turned in at fpring, 
it fucceeds fometimes with pulfe. 

‘ The foil of affes is highly efteemed, for its being better di- 

ed by the long maftication and chewing of that dull animal ; 
but fiace we have no quantity of it in this.country, it does the 
lefs concern us. 

‘ Neats dung, of all other, is univerfally the mof harmlefs, 
_ and the moft ufeful; excellent to mingle with fandy and hot 
grounds, lean or dry, and being applied before winter, ren- 
ders it the moft like natural earth, and is therefore for the gar- 
den.and orchard preferred to any other. To. ufe it therefore 
with the moft certain fuccefs in fuch thirfty.grounds, apply a 
plentiful furface of it, fo blended, as the rain: and fhawers 
may wath in the virtue of it thoroughly; but this. is beft-done 
by making the dung the finer, and what if reduced to powder, 
{fprinkled for the garden, or otherwife working it in at a foaking 
wet (not ftormy) feafon ; but leave it covered with it for fome 
time, if the rain defcend-in too great excefs. 

The next is fheeps dung, which is of amiddle temper between 
that and pigeons; profitable in cold grounds, and to impreg- 
nate liquors, of choice ufe’in the garden. 

« The dung of fwine is’ efteemed the coldeft and leaft acri- 
monious, (though fome there be who ‘contradi& it) and there- 
fore tobe applied to burning lands ; but always fo early interred 
as never to appear above ground, where itis apt’ to produce 
weeds in abundance, from the greedy devouring of what that 
animal eats. , 

‘ This, though.not fo, proper for the gatden, (and the moft 
ftinking) is faid.yet to edulcorate and {weeten fruit fo fenfibly, 
as to-convert the bittereft almond. into. fweet, and therefore re- 
commended, above all others, for experiments of change and 
‘alteration ; fome qualify it with bran, or chaff well confumed, 
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greatly comfortable to fruit-trees,. but efpecially,the hairs and 
“briflles buried about the roots of pear-trees. : 
2% Pigeons dung, *and that of poultry, (efpecially of aquatic 
*fowls, whichis too fery) being full of volatile falts, is hot and 
“Burning, and therefore moft: applicable to the coldeft ground. 
°“There is nothing more: effectual to revive the. weak. and lan- 
«guifhing roots of fruit-trees than this. laid early to. them; but 
’ fir, be fure they, pafs their mordicant. and piercing, {pirits, and 
be difcreetly mixed: be this therefore. obferved as.a conflant rule, 
*that.the- hotter. compofts :beearly. and. thinly fpread,.¢ contra, 
the colder. js ky ie galGnt 3s 

* Very efficacious is this dung to keep frofts out of the earth, 

- and therefore of great ufe to cover the mould in cafes of exotic 
and.tender plants; but if the heat. be not well qualified, the 
very fteam will kill them in a moment;, therefore let a. fall 
winter pafs over this letation for moft, ufes., The.beft way,of 

| preparing it, is to reduce it into powder, and mingle it.with 
the mould, and to water with its infufion, which alone; does 
wonders ; or, if it has been well expofediand abared, you may 
ufe it at the {pring without addition; but, if you defire. fome- 

- thing that is exquisite, macerate it well rotted. in the lees of 
wine, ftale urine, and.a little brimftone beaten. very fine, then 
mingle it with your.earth, foroneof the richeft compofts., But 
let this be noted, that, as the effect of this dung.is dudden, 
fo it lafts not long, and therefore muft, the, oftener,.be re- 
newed. ) 

‘The fleth of-carrion and dead .animals, being (as [ think 
my lord Bacon tells us) prepared already by fo ,many curious 
elaborations of its juices, is highly effectual; but it fhould.be 
very well confumed and ventilated, till it have quite loft its in- 
tolerable fmell, and therefore never applied too crude *- 

‘ Blood is excellent almoit with any foil where fruit is plant- 
ed, efpecially the mural. To improvethe blood of the grape, 
it:is-of great advantage, being fomewhas diluted, and, poured 
about the roots. It bas been affuredly reported by. divers, eye- 
witneffces, that after the battle of Badnam Fields, in, Devon. 
fhire, (where the late Jord Hopton obtained a fignal victory) 
the carnage being great, the blood of the.flain did fo fertilize 
the fields, where corn had been fown alittle before, that the 
year following produced fo extraordinary a crop, as miolt of the 

wheat-ftalks bare two, three, four, yea to feyen, and fome 





¢ * Theoffal, of the thambles, when mixed with earth and freth 
horfe dung; makes,a compoft of the richeft quality; but this can- 
not beobtained in large quantities, Some years ago, I recom- 
mended a compolt, the bafisof which was the offal of whales fleth, 
after the oil had been taken from it, This, compounded with horfe 
dung and earth, is now much ufed by the farmers who hive inthe 
neighbourhood of fea-ports where fhips are fitted. out for the Green- 
land feas. ‘The manner of preparing this rich kind of manure is 
defcribed-in the Georgical Eifays, p. 385. 
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even to fourteen ears; a thing almoft incredible, .The owner. 


of the Jand feeing his ground fo. miférable trodden by the horfe 


and foldiers after the confi, -intended to refow it, as believing © 


all his former labour loft ; but, being diffuaded from his pur- 
pofe, (perhaps to make the experiment) it happened as you 
have heard *. ) 

¢ Urine, for being highly fpirituous and fharp, had need 
be well corrected ; and then, being mingled with other*com- 
pofts to allay its acrimonious falt, it hardly has its equal: 

‘ Hair, horn-fhavings, ‘bones, tkins, leather, &¢e.-are deeply 
to be buried, and fo as not to toach,~ but lie about the» root's! 
thefe, with rags, coarfe wool, ‘afid\pitch-marks,;. improve the 
earth, as being full of volatile falts, drawing‘and retaining the 
déws. ’Fifh'isdikewife fpread to great advantage of grounds, 
where: it is'to be had in plenty ;~and for being quickly con- 
fumed, may fooneft be applied +. . We come now to ve- 
getables. 5. ae RA3 

«The marc and preflings of the grape make @ good compoft,, 
and fo do lees of’ wine mingled With mould. © This'is of fin= 
gular comfort to the roots of orange-trees' and cafe-plants; and 
if you fift ‘a little brick-du® with ity-and. bury. at/near the foots 
of rofemary, ‘the plant will thrive wonderfuly: it may bea 
Jaadabfe compoft for moift grounds, ‘where that vegetable grows 
fo unwillingly. 7 ats wos 

* Theleaves of trees are profitable for their own fruit, and 
natural, being well rotted, and net mufty: the peach leaf, 
hurtful to cattle, 1s excellent for the tree’ fron’ which ‘it falls ; 
and the walnut leaf, noxious to ‘thé’ stafs, ‘is helpful’ to. the 
tree. i ois 

“© Duck-weed, the flime and fpongy ouze"of ftagnant owa- 
ters, mixed with proper mould, make a'kind ‘bed for:aquatics. 

‘ Saw du, rotten-wood, found in the hollow: of decayed 
trees, -utider the’ ftacks, -and. .where trees prow thick. together, 
as in’great and old woods, but efpecially that whichis taken 
out of ‘ah inveterate. willow-tree, is preferable to any other for 
the raifing of feedlings of. choice plants, mixed as it fhould be 


musts 05 


with a littledoam, lime-rnbbifh, and mould, as we have taught. 





¢ * Blood; mixed with faw. duft, makesa very good hand-drefling 
to be fown upon wheat in the fpring.. It equals foot, and does 
not come to half the price." | | 
-€4 dn all towns upon the fea-coaft, the refufe of filh may be 
obtained upon moderate terms. It is matter of furprize that ‘this 


hint of our excellent.aathor, given in the year’1675, fhould have. 


operated fo little that at this time (1778) the ufe of refafe fith~is 
hardiy known. ‘The fea, with generous bounty, ‘throws at the feet 
of the hufbandman her richeit treafures, and dnvites him to par- 
take with freedom; “but he,’ dull) mortal!) initead, of embracing 
the’ proffered ‘riches, drives his team to fome diftant town to pure 
chafe, at a high rate, what the watery element offers, without a 
price.’ . " 
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134: Anatomical Dialogues. 
This ahd the reft being -well ventilated, is of preat effect te 
loofen and mellow ground, as tenacious of moiffure. 

¢ Wood-afhes, rich and impregnate with falts, are fit for wet 
ground without mixture, andin pafture éxcellent, not fifted on 
over thick.’ 

Dr. A. Hunter, to whom the public is indebted for the re- 
publication of Mr. Evelyn’s admired treatife, has enriched it 
with many pertinent and u/efal notes. 





Qaawe— a 


Anatomical Dialogues; or, a Breviary of Anatomy. Wherein all 
the Parts of the Human Body are concifily and accurately defcribed, 
and their Ufes explained 5 by «which the Young Praditioner may at~ 
tain a right Method of treatiny Difeajses, as far as it depends on 
Anatomy. Chiefly compiled for the Ufe of the Young Gentlimen in 
the Navy of Army, izmo.- 38. Boards. *Robinfon. 


Onfidering the unattraflive nature of anatomical. fyftems, 
~“ they doubtlefs ftand in need of every circumftance that 
can recommend them to the attention of the medical ftudent. 
The form of dialogue, therefore, by- treating thofe fubjeéts in 
anew, and confequently a more interefting manner, may prove 
particularly ufeful, efpecially, when, at the fame time, the 
fcience is with judgment abridged, Thefe advantages appear 
to be Confpicuous in the volume before us, which is well cal- 
culated for facilitating the ftudy of anatomy, as well as for af 
fifting the memory, when any fudden occafion may call for 
fuch a recourfe. : 

. As-our medical readers will probably not be difpleafed to 
fee a fpecimen,: we fhall prefent them. with the dialogue con- 
cerning the eye. 

¢Q. What are the parts of the eye not yet defcribed? 

‘ A. The bony focket, mufeles, cartilages, andJigaments of 
‘the external parts of the eye are already fpoken of in dialogue 
the fir. The internal parts not yet mentioned are the glandu- 
le febacez, catuncaula lachrymalis, glandule lachrymalis, punc- 
ta lachrymalia, orbit ; the coats or tunics, viz. tunica albuginea, 
adnata, or conjunctiva; tunica fclerotica; tunica cornea;. tu- 
nica choroides; tunica uvea, (which contains the iris and pu- 
‘pilla) to-which may be added the retina. The humours of the 
eye, viz. the aqueous, vitreous, and cryftalline; to which may 
be added the extreme thin and fine vafcilar membrane called 
tunica arachnoides, and the veffels and nerves ef the eye. 

‘Q. What are the glandulz febacer? 3 

¢A. The glandulz febacez are fiteated in the interior fur- 
face of the eye-lids ; they ferve for the fecretion of an oleaginous 
fluid, which is of great ufe in preventing the attrition-of the 
¢ye-lids, from theircontinual motion. 

“Q. What is the caruncula lachrymalis? 
| ‘A. The 
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* A. The caruncala lachrymalis is a little eminence fituated j 
the larger angle, or canthus major of the eye, ferving to direst 
the tears to the punéta lachrymalia, and, according to fome ana- 
tomitts, they help to keep them open when the eyes are fhut. 

* Q. What is the glandvla Jachrymalis ? 

«A. The landuls Yacht yvailis is feated in the upper and outer 
part of the orbits, with its excretory duéts under the upper eye- 
lid. This gland feparates the matter of the tears, which, by 

€ continual motion of this lid, furnithes at all times water 
enough to wath off dirt, and to keep the external furface of the 
eye moift, without which the cornea would dry and wrinkle by 

he gery action of OF nips a, As the tears to hs 
cornea, they are flopped by the edge of the under eye-lid, alon 
which cay run till thee fail into 2 pan&a lachrymalia. , 

* Q. What are the puna lachrymalia? 

«A. The pund&a lachrymalia are two {mall holes in the inner 
corner, or great canthys of the eye, one in each eye-lid; they 
are fituated at the extremities of the tarfi or cartilages, and lead 
to a fmall membranous bag or lachrymal fac, which is feated in 
this corner upon the os lachrymale; from ihe bottom of which 
there goes a {mall pipe or nafal canal, which pierces this bone 
in the nofe opening under the upper lamina of the os {pongig- 
{fum, ~ It moiltens the inner membrane of the noftrils, by the 
fuperfiuous humour of the lachrymal gland. Sometimes the 
acrimony of this humour canfes fneezing, which we may hipder 
by prefling the angle of the eye, and fo ftop ite running. .Be- 
tween thefe two pun¢ta there is a caruncle (as above mentioned) 
that ferves to keep the holes open when the eyes are fhut. 

¢Q. What is the orbit of the eye? | 

“A. The orbit of the eye is that cavity in which the eye is 
contained, and isin all the vacant places filled with loofe fat, 
which is a proper medium for the eye to reft in, and ferves as a 
focket for its motion. The proper parts of the eye, which form 
its globe, eye-balJ, or bulb, are its coats or tumics, the hu- 
‘mours, and the veffels, : Se 

‘ Q. What is the tunica albuginea ? 

«A, The tunica albuginea, adnata, or conjunétiva, is the firft 
membrane or coat of the eye-ball ; it is a fmooth membrane 
which covers fo much of the eye, as is called the white, and 
being reflected all round, lines the two eye-lids.. Being thus 

. returned from the eye to the infide of the eye-lids, it effeéiual y 
_ hinders any extraneous bodies from getting behind the eye into 
the orbit, and fmooths the parts it covers, which makes the fric- 
tion lefs between the eye and the eyelids, It is full of {mall 
veins and arteries, which appear big in an opthalmia or ipfam- 
mation of the eyes. | 

*Q. What is the tunica {clerotica? 

« A. The tunica fclerotica is a thick, hard; and {mooth coat, 
extended from the cornea to the optic nerve ;_ it is opake behind, 
but tranfparent before, wees makes the third coat called cor- 
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‘nea. Borh-together make one firm cafe of a proper form’ for the 
“nfé Of phe other.coats and humours. 
ea on 
A, The cornea, {6 called from its fubftance refembling the 
shorn of alanthorn, is convex, tranfparent,- and compofed of, va- 
Tious laminz, whith -are nourifhed. by many bloed-vefféls, fo 
fine as not éven to hinder the fmalleit tas of ‘light’ from enter- 
ng the eye: The’ corned is fitudted ih ‘the fore-part of the eye, 
furroundéd by the {leropita and albaginea 5 it has a moft éxqui- 
fire fenfe, to'the end flat “the tears, phon the ‘lealt pain, thay 
‘be ‘{queezed ‘ont. of the lachrymal gland, to wath off' any filth, 
‘which, by fticktis tothe cornea, ‘might render it opake ‘or dint. 
o~e Q. What is the’tunica choroides? , 
¢ AS Phe tiniéa chorcides is the fourth coat Of ‘thé ¢ye, and 
is fo named, on accoint of the multitide of bldod-veffels re- 
fembling the chorion ; it lies immediately under the fclefotica, 
and fs‘much thinner chan it, being a membrane of little firminefs. 
Ttis blackifi, ‘or of dufky brown coldut, more or lefs inclin- 
"Ing té red. "This membrdne,' or co#t, basa gicat number of 
‘blood.veffels which come, from the felérotiéa. | lt is open, orhas 
“a hole before, ‘for the paffageof the rays of light, ‘calléd pupil- 
Yaz the part of this coat, which makes’the circumference of the 
hole, and lies dpon’ the fide of the ‘eryftalliné~ humour, is the 
“ves. aT od 3. ha “8: tis eeu ‘ ae 
at Qe What is thé'uvéa, You niention f°" 8 
~~¢ A. 'The uveais the fifth éoat, dnd’ is enly a white circle 
‘sound the back fide of ‘tle’ choroides neat the cornea, as has 
‘been faid. “In this cdat we ‘obferve, firft. the irfs, which is’a cir- 
cular varioufly coloured part, Being’ the antesior furface of the 
“uvea, which ‘farrounds the pupil; ir is called the iris, becaufe 
‘in different perfons it is of differéht colours; hence the denomi- 
nation of “grey, blue, brown, ‘hafel, black eyes, &c. The 
itis is entirely. vafcular, from which arifes the variety of .colouts 
in the hunman cyes. Secondly, the pupil, or foramen, which 
is round.in. the human eye, nearly in the middie of the iris, and 
is capable of dilatation and contraftion. “Through this aper- 
ture, the rays of light pafs to the cryftalline, in ofder to be 
ainted om the retina, and caufe vifion. Thirdly,” its‘pofterior 
Hiviore. pllich black, and in which, when this blacknefs Gs 
“Cleared away, there! appears the fphin@ter of the pupil, formed 
of circular fibres for contraftion, the ciliary fibres or proceffes, 
for the dilaration,ofithe pupil; the ciliary jigament for the mo- 
tion of the vitreous and cryftalline humours; the arterial and 
venal circles, from: the veflels, are in a wonderful matner dif- 
tributed over-the uvea ; the choroides ; the ligamentum ciliaré; 
and the vitreous and cryftalline humours ; the duftus nigri; fo 
called from.their black colour, placed between the proceffes and 
the ligamentum ciliare; the {pace between the uvea -and the cor- 
nea, called the anterior camera of the eye ; and that between the 
uvea_ and cryftalline, called:its pofterior camera, which is either 
ganch {maller, or entirely wanting. 
_ . ¢Q. What 
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© Q. What is the retina? 

¢ A. The retina isa membrane‘which may be called the fixth 
tunic or coat; it lies immediately under the tunica choroides, 
‘and is a very delicate, tender, and as it were, mucous coat of 
the eye, or more properly, it is only an expanfion of the cptit 
nerve at the bottom of the eye. ‘It 1s the great organ of vifion, 
and called retina becaufe it fomewhat refembles a net: rays of 
light ftriking upon’ this membrane, the fenfation is conveyed 
by the optic nerves to the common fenforium, the'brain, 

* Q. What is the aqueous humour of the eye? 

«A. The aqueous humour lies in the fore-part of the globe, 
immediately undér the cornea: this humour is thin and liquid, | 
of a fpirituous nature, for it will not freeze in the greateft troft, 
This evinces the neceflity of a continual fupply of this humour; 
which is manifeft it hath, becaufe if the cornea be pricked, and 
this humour fqueezed out, it will be again réftored in ten or 
twelve hours : thisdqueous humour lying foremoft, feems chief- 
ly ‘of ufe to prevent the cryftalline from being eafily bruifed by 
rubbing, or a blow;" and perhaps it ferves for the cryftalline 
‘humour to’ move forward in, while we view near objeéts, and 
backward for remoter objects. i 

© © Qe Whatis the cryftalline humour ? pure 

‘ A. The cryftalline humour is the fecond, and diftin@ly 
contained in a very fine coat or membrane ‘called aranea or 
arachnoides, and is fufpended by means of the ciliary ligament, 
between the aqueous and vitreous humour, immediately behind 
the pupil; in this place it hangs free, andis moveable by means 
of the ligament juft mentioned. It is compofed of a multitude 
of lamella like the coats of an onion; and therefore alfo pellu- 
cid and vafcular. There is alfo a fmall quantity of the aque- 
ous humour contained within or under its coat. ‘The cryftalline 
being a thick, compa& humoar, in form of a flattifh convex 
leris, fitwated in the middle of the eye, ferves to make that re- 
fraction of the rays of light neceffary to make them meet in the 
retina, and form an image thereon, whereby vifion may be per- 
formed. 

‘Q. What is the vitreous humour ? 

* A. The vitreous, or glaffy humour, is the third humour of 
the eye, fo called from its refemblance to glafs in fufion, being 
like a fine clear jelly im appearance ; it is thicker than the aque- 
ous, but thinner than the cryftalline ; and is in greater abun- 
dance than the ‘other two. It lies behind the cryftalline, and 
fills up the greateft part of the eye: its forefide is concave for 
the cryflaliine hamour to lodge in, and its back-fide being con- 
vex, the tunica retina is fpread over it; it ferves as a medium 
to keep the cryftalline humour and the retina at a due diftance, 

*Q._ What aré the blood-veffels and nerves of the eye? 

‘A. The eye is furnifhed in a moft wonderful manner 
with nerves and blood-veffels in all its parts. The blood- 
yefllels of the eye are branches of the’ carotids and jugulars, 

diftributed 
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diftributed to all parts of the eye in an amazing manner. The 
extreme minate ones convey only a fine and fubtile lymph thi- 
ther, by which means the tunics and humours of the eye are 
nourifhed ; the veins partly carry the blood back to the finufes 
of the dura mater, and partly to the jugulars. The nerves 
of the eye are very numerous; befides the optic nerves 
pierce the globe of the eye from the fide of the nofe, a 
little on the infide of the optic axis or center; their external 
coat, which is a production of the dura mater, is continued to 
the fclerotis, as their internal is from the pia mater to the cho- 
soides: and the medullary fibres paffing through all, are .ex- 
panded on the retina, upon which the images of objects are 
painted. The centre of this expanfion is infenfible, and all 
rays which fall upon it are loft; confequently, that point of the 
object from which the rays come, is invifible to the eye; the 
reafon of this proceeds, probably, from the blood-veffels, which 
enter the globe of the eye with the optic nerve, and cover this 
part of the retina. But whatfoever the caufe be, there is a’ ma- 
nifeft advantage in the-optic nerves being inferted on the infide 
of the optic. axis. For it they had pierced the eye in the axis, 
the middle point of every obje& had been invifible, and where 
= things condace to make usfee beit, there we had not feen at 

To render this compendium the more ufeful, .a copious in- 
dex is added ;.and the volume is furnifhed with feveral ana- 
tomical plates. te 2 





A View of the Hard-labour Bill; being an Abftra of a Pamphlet, 
intituled, * Draught of a Bill, to punifh by Imprifonment and 
Hard-labour, certain Offenders; and to ¢ftablife proper Places for 
their Reception.’ Inter/perfed with Objfervations, &c. By Jeremy 
Bentham, £7. 8vo. 2s. Payne. 


N the account of thanks due from the community to in- 

dividuals, next in order to him who ventures his life for 
the-fervice of his fellow-creatures, ftands the man who dedi- 
cates his time and his ftudy to their benefit. In fuch a lift-of 
benefaétors, immediately after the refpectable name of How- 
ard, will appear the name of Bentham—the gentleman to 
whom the public is obliged for this pamphlet. 

The: work before us is fufficiently explained by its. title. 
Some inaccuracies and inelegancies of {tyle and: method, which 
it contains, would not have efcaped the author had the fhort 
fpace of time, to which he was neceflarily confined in obferv- 

.ations upon a pafing bill, admitted of the re-touches of a pen- 
cil which we can plainly perceive to be a mafter’s.—The li- 
beral eye of the man of humanity will not mark fuch trifling 
‘ ie errors § 
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errors; the man of judgment will clearly fee that he who let 
them flip can corre& them, 

In our examination of this work, we thal] not feel much 
concern, if we fhould be intelligible to thofe only who have al- 
ready confidered the bill and the pamphlet. 

The allowance propofed, in p. #4 of thefe Obfervations, to 
be granted to committee-men, is exceedingly proper, and 
‘might perhaps be the very allowance mentioned—fixpence a 
mile, and a fum not more than ten fhillings a day, while the 
committee fall continue fitting—but that the diftance: be 
afcertained by the oath of the committee-man we by. no 
means approve; he who is not to be credited in fuch a matter 
as this without an atb, is furely not a proper perfon to be 
upon any committee. | 

When our author comes to that feétion of the bill which 
fpeaks of the dimenfions of the buildings, and direés each 
houfe to contain. feveral cells and dungeons, he has this 
 fentence— 

« If the utmoft degree of ftillnefs were thought not to de ab- 
folutely neceffary to de infiited on, a man’s own lodging-room 
might at afy time, by the contrivance above-mentioned, be fitted 
up for the purpofe.’— 

That is, for the parpofe of adungeon. The contrivance 
above mentioned is to adapt to the window a black fkuttle in- 
flected to a right angle. But this we conceiveto be no verpef- 
fe&tual method of inflifting a feverer punifhment on an of- 
fender, by—cunfining him to his apartment, and ‘ fitting up 
his own lodging room as a dungeon.’—-Our author indeed does 
recolle&t himfelt afierwards, and adds, that fomething of the ef- 
fe&t depends upon the ftrangenefs of the place, and upon its 
being known to be appropriated to a penal purpofe, 

When Mr. Bentham comes to the 39th fe&tion of the bill, 
which preforibes the times of work, he makes fome very. fen- 
fible obfervations: but, fpcaking of the great difficulty. of 
filling up the time of the offenders on Sundays, and obferving 
that one expedient is to protract the time of divine fervice, .he 
gives us the following paffage— 


¢ Anather way of adding to the church fervice is by mnjfic* 
This will, at any rate, be a very agreeable employment to 
many ; and, if properly managed, may be a very afeful one to 
all; even to thofe who have no natural relifh for mufic in. it- 
felf. The influence which church-mufic has over the generality 
of men, in bringing them to a compofed and ferious turn of 
mind, is well known. The mufic might be either vocal. only, 
or aflifted by an organ. In either cafe, the vocal part might, 
with a little inftruction; -be performed by the aes | a 
theme 
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themfelves ; s as it is at the Magdalen and other public fin 


dations.’ 


That church-mufic has much tilfudtice over the wchitfality 
of men, in bringing them toa compoled and ferious turn’ of 
mind, we do not deny—but the generality of men are not of 
feriders fentenced to hard-labour and confinement for crimes com- 
mitted againtt fociety. The powers, which mufic is faid to have 
poffeffed in the days of old, either never exifted, or have long 
fince ceafed. It were as wifé to think of “buiidié ig a hard i 
bour houfe, like Orpheus, with the affiffance of mufic, as to 
think of reforming by it the offenders ‘confined in one, ‘That 
which rédeemed Eurydice from hell, would hatdly redeem a 
fingle villain from fin. He might, at the conclufion of bis cons 
finement,. be a better vocal or infirumental performer, but 
would not, upon that account, be a better man,—Befides, 


‘¢ "Phe man who hath not mafic in him‘elf 
“Is fit for treafons, flratagems, and fpoils; 


confequently, he;. who has. .committed treafons,, ftratagems or 
fpoils, can have no muiic. in his foul, nor be‘ moved with con- 
cord of {weet founds.’ ' 


‘ Upon the whole, he concludes, (as totheir employments on 
Stindays,'gc.) I can fee no better expedient at prefent than that 
of permitting them (not cd/iging them, but, permeting them) to 
betake themielves to fome ealy fedentary employment,;, fuch as, 
knitting, {pinning, or weaving, that might afford them a {mall 
profit. This profit, if made ‘their own, would make the em- 
ployment pleafant to them: Devotion, itis true, is better on 
fuch a day than induflry; but induflry is better on every day 
than total idienefs ; that is, than defpondency or mifchief. ‘The 
néceflity in this cafe feems at leaft as ftromg as that which has 
induced the legiflature to permit the practice of certain: trades 
on the’day in quettion, and which is univerfally underftood to 
authorize perfons of all defcriptions to puriue moit, of their 
houfehold occupations. It were hard jf an ipititution, coufet- 
{edly no original part of the religion we profefs, Lut only adopt- 
ed into it by early praCtice, and in later times fanctioned by hu- 
man authority, muit, at all eve nts, be permitted to oppoie the 
main ends of religion, innocepce and peace,’ 


This is a wite. and praGicable {cheme, which. cannot fail, 
we fh_uld think, sto be .adgpted. Are: not .the _negroes,..of 
whom thé greateft.bawlers for liberty have made; beats of, burs 
den; fuffered to ‘employ’ Sunday, which. ‘ fhines.no fabbath 
day to them,’ im the cultivation. of .a particular piece of 

etound fet apart forthe fupport of their miterable exiftence ?>— 
in the obfervations upon feétidn''40, which direéts the ap- 
paicl of the offenders to have certain obvious marks or badges 
upoa 
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upon. it, .we find more, of this trifling, True it is that < trifles, 
light as-air,” are to the legiflator, and ought to be, matters 6f 
ferious confideration. But the legiflator has before him matters 
of ftill more. ferious confideration than. trifles; and will have 
little time to attend ta Mr. Bentham’s diflertation, however in- 
genious, on ‘ temporary and perpetual marks,’ or upon * in-~ 
herent marks produced by either mechanical means or chy- 
mical.’.. Nor will.a legiflator have much attention to give to 
this gentleman’s treatife, however learned, upon ‘ the partial 
fhaving of a part of the face,’ or ‘the fhaving of one eye- 
brow ;’ efpecially, as it is wifely added, that, as to the former 
plan, it is * inapplicable to. boys and women’—and, as to the 
eye-brow fcheme, we are moft gravely informed that, 


* In the firft place, it is not abfolutely a fare one. Some per- 
fons have natorally fo little hair.on their eye brows, that, ifthe © 
whole of it were taken off from both, it, might not be miffed : 
and artificial eye-brows are faid to have been, made of, moufe- 
fkin, or in other ways, and that fo natural, as not to be detected 
without previous fufpicion. In the next place, there is fome 
danger that a mark continually renewed, as this muft be, by 
repeated fhavings, would be in fome degree perpetual.’ If the 
fame eye-brow were'to be conftantly fubjected to the operation, 
the hair might be fo thickened as to appear different from. the 
other eye-brow. If fometimes one eye-brow and fometimes 
the other were to be fhaved, there muft frequently be.times 
when the growth of them will be alike, and the diftinétion no 
longer apparent, As far then as it goes, the beft expedient feems 
to be the keeping them conftantly both fhaved.,’ 

The differtation..is elaborate, and the conclufion wonderful ! 
—One precaution clearly would be \proper—to take the moft 
minute defcription of every offender ‘immediately upon his 
confinement, that, in cafe of an efcape, he might be ‘adver- 
tifed fo particularly as almoft to infure his being re-taken.— 

Emblematical devices, we are afraid, would have as little 
effe& upon the fpetators of a hard-labour houfe, as mufic 
upon the inhabitants of one.—As to ‘ a fuitable motto over 
the door,’ there can be no good obje€tion to it; but, with re- 
gard to any emblem. or. device, the. plaineft is the beft; and 
the beft we remember is a kind of ornament or finifhing, over 
the door of the mew Newgate in London, formed only of real 
fetters and chains, and which would have had an appearance 
ftill more aweful to the eye of a fpeétator, had they been 
left to the ‘common influence of wind and weather, and not 
been prevented from growing rufty, and looking confequently 
more terrible, by being painted white.—Such an emblem 
* feelingly perfuades’ us what it means. Of thofe which Mr. 
Bentham would recommend, explanations muft be printed 
and 
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and diftributed to every fpeftator, in the fame manner as the 
metaphorical frontifpieces to magazines, &c. are always accom- 
panied by their interpretations. 

But the thanks of fociety are juftly due to the verieft trifler, 
if he was betrayed into trifling by a defire to ferve focicty ; 
even though he fhould not: difcover thofe abilities which are- 
evidently poffeffed by this writer. 

We fhall tranfcribe a note from another part of the work, 
on account of the ufeful hint it contains, which we hope to 
fee executed by fome friend to fociety. 


* A few years ago, I began fketching out a plan fora col- 
le@tion of documents of this kind, to be publifhed by authority 
under the name of bills of delinguency, with analogy to the dills 
of mortality above fpoken of: but the defpair of feeing any 
thing of that fort carried into execution foon occafioned me to 
abandon it. My idea was to extend it to all perfons convicted 
On criminal profecutions. Indeed, if the refult of all Jaw pro- 
ceedings in general were digefted into tables it might furnifh ufe- 
ful niatter fora variety of political fpeculations.’ , 

By this note it appears that,our author has long dedicated 
himfelf to the fervice of the public; and from his preface we 
learn that he is employed alfo ‘ in finifhing a work of fome 
bulk, in which he has been treating the fubje& of punifh- 
ment more at large.’ Hoe eft vivere—fe itur ad afira! The | 
prefent hafty performance is an ample fpecimen of this 
writer's abilities ; and -gives‘us room to form the greateft ex- 
pectations of the work he has in hand. 
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Wilhelm Friedrich Hetzels Gefchichte der Hebreifchen Sprache une 
Literatur ; xebeft einem Anhange, welcher eine kurze Einleiting in die 
mit der Hebreifchen Sprache verwandten orientalifchen Diale&e en- 

-thelt; or, The Hiftory of the Hebrew Language and Literature; with 
an Appendix, containing a foort Introduétion to the Hiftory of thofe 
Eaftern dialeéts that are related tothe Hebrew Tongue. v0. Hallie. 
¢(German.) 


r [HE judicious and fenfible author of this book begins with fome 

* -obfervations on the name and origin of the Hebrew language ; 
with afferting that it is, under certain reftri€tions, the firft or moft 
ancient language in the world, and with fome fenfible remarks on 
its pretended fanétity. He then proceeds to an hiftorical account 
of its nature, fate, and revolutions through all ages, firft as a liv- 
ing, and afterwards as a deadlanguage. From the beginning to 
the total deftruction of the Jewith ftate, foon after Jefus Chrift, the 
‘Hebrew language was a living or mother foneues and from that 
time tothe prefent it has been a dead one. Its hiftory therefore 


naturally divides itfelf intotwo feétions, each of them fubdivided 
into feveral diftinct periods: — 
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In its firft fe&tion, Mr. Hetzel diftinguifhes four periods : thein- 
fancy of the Hebrew language, from the creation to the deluge ; its 
youth, from the deluge to the times of Mofes; its maturity, from 
Mofes to the Babylonian captivity ; its old age and decline, from 
that period to the deftruction of the Jewith ftate, during which time 
it inféenfibly decayed, and at length ceafed to bea living or mother 
tongue’: for he refutes the affertion. of its having been extin- 
guifhed during the feventy years of the captivity. of Babylony and 
fhews, that it was.not till after the return of the Jews under Efdras 
and Nehemias, that by the tranfportation of thoufands of Jews into 

ypt by Ptolomzus Lagus, by the Alexandrian verfion of the 
Bible, by the furious perfecutions of the] Jewsby Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, and by the fubfequent fovereignty of the Syrian kings 
over Judea, arofe, from a mixture of the old genuine Hebrew dialect 
with the Syriac, a new language, the Chaldean. Thus during the 
period that elapfed from the time of the Syrian kings to that of 
Chrift, the old Hebrew dialect infenfibly died away, and was fuc+ 
ceeded by the Chaldean. 

Thehiftory of the Hebrew asa dead language is now divided 
into eight periods. During. the fir period, or the firft, fecond, 
and third centuries of the Chriftian era, the Hebrew language was 
cultivated chiefly by Jews, in their flourifhing {chools.in Paleftine, 
and in Babylon; and by fome Chriftians. Here we meet with the 
Jerufalem-Talmud, Pfeudo Jonathan’s Targum, Aquila, Theo- 
dotion, Symmachus, and Origenes; and with an account of 
the Greek and of the Syriac verfions of the ancient Teftament, 
During the fecond period, or the fourth, fifth, and fixth centuries. 
the Jews ftill appear, in general, as affiduous, but lefs fuccefsful in 
this ftudy: The author relates tie origin of the Targumin or Chal. 
dean paraphrafes, of the greater and lefier Mafora, and of the Ba- 
bylonian Talmud, Among the Chriftians the ftudy of the Hebrew 
tengue declines rapidly during this period, til] it is at la entirely 
alael to Hieronymus. The third period, or the feventh, eighth, 
and ninth centuries, comprize the darkeft age for every branch of 
learning. ‘The Mahometans deftroy all the {chools in Syria and Pa. 
teftine ; the Hebrew mufés emigrate fo far as Spain; only two rab. 
bis diftinguifh themfelves among the Jews. The ftudy itfelf under. 
goes an internal and effential revolution ; the Bible, and of courfe 
the genuine original tongue, are now entirely neglected for, and 
almott fupplanted by, the Talniud. The Chriftians, on the other 
hand, are univerfally involved in ignorance, fuperftition,; darknefs, 
and wars. During the fourth period, or the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries, the fugitive Hebrew mufesat length ‘fettle in 
Spain, and in Africa, and now begin to learn a kind of grammar, 
from the Arabic grammarians, efpecially among the Saracens: in 
Spain. Twelve learned rabbis, here enumerated, diftinguith them- 
felves by their ftudy of the Bible, and of the pure Hebrew-dialeéts 
and now the rabbin dialect infenfibly arifes. The Chriftians ftill 
continue in their former ignorance and fuperftition.—During the 
fifth period, or the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, 
the Jewith (cholars, notwithftanding all the oppreffions and perfecue 
tions to .whicht they and their nation are expofed, ftill, affiduoufly 
and fuccefsfwly, continue their ftudies. The Chriftians alfo now 
infenfibly begin to refume them; to which they are prompted by a 
number of learned Jews converted to Chriftianity, by the powerful 
encouragement of the ftudy of the oriental tongues in many univer- 
fities then lately founded, and by the invention of the art of print- 
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ing. The moft eminent among the feven Chriftian Hebrew {cho« 
Jars here enumerated, is the famous German, John Reuchlin, one: 
of the firft reftorers of learning in general.—During the fixth pe-! 
riod, or the fixteenth century, the diligence and fuccefs of the 
Jewith ftudents begin to decline; but the ardour of the Chriftians 
in this ftudy is increafed by Luther’s reformation, by the then 
atrons and promoters of learning in general ;.and particularly. by 

everal very learned and liberal printers, fuch as Bemberg, Robert 
Stephanus, Chriftopher Plantinus, &c. Henceforward our author 
claffes the Chriftian Hebrew {cholars into Germans, (who are, upoa 
the whole, evidently, the moft numerous and moft. eminent), Ita-: 
lians, Spaniards, French, Dutch, and Englith. Under the article 
of Spain he occafionally gives fome account of the Complutenfian 

Bible. During this period too, the Chriftian Hebrews.are, indeed, 

affiduous and ardent, but very blind adherents to their Jewifh maf- 

ters, whom they ftill confider as infallible. guides.—During the 
feventh period, or the feventeenth century, the fame ardour, but 

the. fame prejudices alfo ftill continue. Samuel Bohle, indeed, pre- 

tends toreform the ftudy, and efpecially the diétionaries of the. 
Hebrew language, but by afligning a multitude of abftradt, fanciful, 

pretended, radical fenfes to the words, expofes himfelf to cenfure. 
and ridicule. Some fiudents of the Hebrew, however, efpecially 

among the Dutch, now begin to ftudy alfo the other oriental dia- 
leéts,-to apply them to the Hebrew tongue, and thus to explore a 

better path; particularly both the Buxtorfs, Hottinger, Glaffius, 

Cappelius,' Bochart, Guffetius, Erpenius, Louis de Dieu, . Wal- 
ton, Lightfoot, &c. The eighth period contains the prefent cen- 

tury, during whofe firft moiety feveral ankward or vain attempts. 
to reform dictionaries and grammars were made, till at length the 

celebrated Aibert Schultens arofe, who traced out the beft method of 
the ftudy of the Hebrew tongue and literature, in which he was 
followed by the chevalier John David Michaelis, at Goettingen, 
and by feveral other fchojars eminent in this branch of learning. 

The appendix contains a fhort hiftorical introduction into thofe. 
oriental dialeéts that are related to the Hebrew language; viz. the 
Syriac, the Chaldean, the Samaritan, the Arabic, and the A®thi- 
opic tongues, whofe refpective names, origin, ufe, and affinity 
with the Hebrew language, are concifely pointed out by our author, 
together with the refpectively beft fubtidiary helps in the ftudy of 
each of them. 

The knowledge of the Syriac language is valuable, on account of 
the Syriac verfion, and other works, and for Hebrew diétionaries 
and grammars. Its affinity with the Hebrew is here illuftrated by 
a very ufeful alphabetical parallel table of Hebrew and Syriac words, 

The Chaldean language early divided itfelf into the Babylonian: 
dialeét, which is a mixture of the Hebrew and the Syriac tongue ; 
and into that of Jerufalem, a yet ftronger mixture of the Syriac 
and other languages. 

The Samaritan dialect is a mixture of that language which was. 
imported by the colonifts: fent by the Aflyrian monarchs into Palef:. 
tine, with the Hebrew ; confequently very nearly related to the 
Chaldean. We here find a fhort account of the origin of the Sama- 
ritans, of that of the Samaritan Codex, or Hebrew Codex written in 
Samaritan characters ; and of the Samaritan verfion. 

The Arabic language is very nearly related to the Hebrew, and 
very ufeful, not only as it ferves to illuftrate the Hebrew, but alfo 
for the great number of works of earned Arabian writers. = af- 
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finity to the Hebrew tongue is here likewife fhewn in a very accus 
rate and ufeful alphabetical table. . 
The 7Ethiopic language is néarly related to the Arabic, fince the 
fEthiopians, or Abyffinians, as they call themfelves, were origi- 
nally Arabs. It contributes towards a more accurate determination 
of the fenfe of many Hebrew words, by an Aéthiopic verfion of the 
Bible. But Job Ludolf is almoft the only writer ferviceable to 
ftudents of the /Ethiopic tongue. | 
From this.concife abftraét, the contents of this book will appear 
to be interefting and ufeful. The atithor’s method is very peérfpicu- 
ous, and his diction agreeable. He has faithfully quoted his aus 
thorities; and given his readers a variety of literary, biographical, 
and critical information: and he intends to prefent them foori 
with a hiftory of the Hebrew writing characters, vowels, and ac- 
cents, and with fome other ufeful works, 


Dorine Civilis Analyfis Philofophica, Autore Joan. Olivier, J. C. 

| : Carpentoractt. 4to. Roma. . 

The author in a former work, Principes de Droit Civil, printed 
lately at Paris, attempted to render the ftudy of civil laws plain and 
acceflible to every reader: in the prefent performance he propofes to 
fhéw, the affinity between philofophy and jurifprudence, and the 
method of confidering jurifprudence in a philofophical light. 

The firft part of his work confifts of three differtations. The firk 
fhews.the affinity between jurifprudence and philofophy. The dua 
thor begins with proving, ‘that the moft ancient philofophers made 
legiflation the principal. fubje& of their meditations. he then fac-- 
ceflively attends the Greek philofophers from the beginning of the 
philofophical zra, fixed by him at the time of the feven fages, and 
points out, how far every one of them has applied himfelf to the 
ftudy of the laws; how the legiflators have availed themfelves of 
the progrefs of ethics, and how ethics came to the fupport of the 
laws. He afterwards compares the fentiments of the ancient phi- 
lofophers with the fentiments of thofe lawyers whofe works have 
been ufed for Tfibonian’s: Compilation, which has been preferved 
among us as the foundation of civil laws. He firft confiders the ge- 
neral definitions of law, its principal divifions, and efpeciaily that 
into the law of nature, and civil law; and after having fpoken of 
the moft effential points of the law of nature, he proceeds to treat 
of the principles of civillaw, taken from the works of philofophers, 
in the following methodical order. Of the principles of civil law, 
selating, 1. Toperfons. 2. To marriage. 3. To lawful fucceffions. 
4. To wills. 5, To obligations. 6. To Donations. 7, To: the 
ingratitude of donataries. 8. To the law of fervitude. . 9. To 
judges, 10. To actions, or pleas; and finally, of opinions relat- 
ing to various other fubjects.’ In this differtation he has freely 
availed himfelf of the labours of his predeceffors ; but added many 
valuable remarks of his own to their obfervations., 

In the fecond differtation, the author explains the fentiments of 
the Stoics, which were chiefly adopted by the ancient lawyers. 
It’ Contsins fewer original remarks than the firft, and its principal 
merit confifts in its method and accuracy. : ‘ 

In the third and laft differtation of this firft part, he affigns to 
Cicero the palm of having beft fucceeded in uniting the ttudy and 
knowledge of law with that of philofophy. Here he prefents us 
‘with a fhort analyfis of the doctrine of law, which an attentive and 

judicious reader will find difperfed ‘throughout the works of that. 
Voi. XLVI, Auguf 1778. L great 
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great man. He points out both the principal divifions of the laws - 
admifted by Cicero, and coinciding with thofe contained in the 
Pandeéts, and a perfeét refemblance of Cicero's phrafes to the ex- 
preffions of many fragments of our laws ; and proves, by this differs © 
tation, that Cicero was not only in fact alawyer, or jurifconfult, 
but a very: eminent one too, as having: ftudied the nature and 
fpirit of laws, by the light of a luminous philofophy. , 
The principal fubjects of the fecond part are comprifed. underthe . 
following heads, or, as the author calls them, in/pecfions, treating, 
1. De Ecainia et pofleffione. 2. De contractibus et confenfu. 
.» De bona fide ac honettate. 4. De reftitutionibus in integrum et 
ione refcifforia. 5. De jure dotium. 6. De beneficentiz aéti- | 
bus. 7. De hereditatibus. 8. De ultimarum voluntatum au€tori- 
tate: 9. De fubftitutionibus ac prefertim de fidei commiffariis. 
1o. De fictionibus juris. 12. De arte jus explicandi. 
Under thefe heads he author analyfes. the chief law-queftions, 
and deduces their folutions from thofe general principles that con 
ftitute the main fources of law. He always quotes the authority of 
one or two eminent and refpeétable lawyers, without ever négide- 
ing to indicate the reafons on which they muft be founded. : 
This very fucciné analyfe, contains a great variety of fubjeéts, 
difcuffed in a fmall compa{s ; and the whole book deferves the az- 
tention of every ftudent of law. | | 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Cahiers des Obfervations Aftronomiques faites a l’Obfervatoire Royal de 
Vilna, en 1773. préfentés au Rot, (de Pologne) par I’ Abbé Poczo- 
but, Affronome de Sa Majefé, & F.R.S. Folio. Vilna. (in Li- 
thuania.) 


ry Hs collection contains a great number of accurate aftronomical 

obfervations made by Abbé. Poczobut and M. Streki, with 
very good inftruments;" under the aufpices and patronage of his Po- 
lith majefty, to whom the aftronomer intended to dedicate the new 
conftellation of Poniatowtki’s Royal Bull, (Taureau Royal de Ponia- 
towiki), already mentioned inthe fupplement to the Parifian Cy- 
clopadia; but the king’s modefty declined the intended honour, 
and obliged the altronomer to expunge that denomination; while 
his munificence rewarded the aftronomer’s merit with a medal 
ftruck in honour of him, with the legend on one fide: * Martin 
Poczobut, Aftron. Reg. Pol. S.R. Lond. n. 1728.’ On the other: ' 
¢ Sic itur et aftra. Bene merentis Laudi dedit Stan. Aug. Rex, 
3775, .with the attributes of aftronomy. A medal that will, 
among many other proofs, evince the king’s generofity, as wéll as 
the fubject’s merits. 


Sagan af Gunlapgi Ormftungu og foalld Rafni, five Gunlaugi Vermi- 
linguis et Rafnis Poete Vita. 1 vol. 4to. Of 53 Sheets, decorated 
avith three Plates, and a great Number of Head and Tail-Pieces. 
Copenhagen. | . 
This Saga records the amours of two very capricious youths, 

who at length killed each other in a duel. The events which it re- . 

Jates, are faid to have happened between the years 1006, and 1012. 

The original text was probably written in the thirteenth century. 

A great deal of critical and anfiquarian erudition has been em- 


ployed 
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ployed in afferting the authenticity both of this, and of all other 
Sagas in. general, againft the doubts raifed by the celebrated prof, 
Schloezer, at Goettingen. The chief value of the text muft confit 
in its containing a rich ftore of materials for antiquarian ob{erva- 
tions; and it will therefore often be referred to in future publica- 
tions of northern antiquities. Three very learned differtations are 
fubjoined to the Saga ; one on the expofition of new-born childgen; 
another, on the fignification of the word wikingr; and a third on 
the antiquity and extent of what the Icelanders call the Danith 
tongue. The genealogy of the perfonages mentioned in the text, 
‘as to their male and female defcent, is fully illuftrated by feveral 
tables. The work concludes with a chronological index, an index 
rerum, and acritical index of Icelandic words. Two of the plates 
difplay the internal part of two Icelandic palaces, or houfes of 
wealthy perfons of the eleventh century. 


Ueber die Evidenz der Beweife fir dieWahrheit des Chriftenthums ; or, 
on the Evidence of the Proofs of the Truth of the Chriflian Religion. 
By Director Schumann, 8vo. Hannover. (German.) ' 


The learned author purpofes to develop, and, wherever it ap- 
pears neceflary, to ftrengthen, the known arguments in favour of 
-Chriftianity. In particular he infifts on the force of the proofs 
deduced from prophecies ‘and miracles; and endeavours to thew 
that though we are unacquainted with the powers of the world of 
{pirits, yet the divinity of the miracles may be fafely afcertained. 


Etwas ueber : or, Sompthing on 1 Mof, xlix. 10. and Matth. v. 31, 326 
by- the Rev. Mr. John Nic, Milow, of Wandfbeck. 8ve. Ham- 
burgh, . (German.) 

This Something contains moft plaufible interpretations of the 
two very difficult texts mentioned in the title, _ 

In the firt, Mr. Milow, without altering a fingle Jetter of the 
text, only divides the word ral into two words F{9 %%, pro- 


nounces the word $59: N59; and then tranflates: ‘No com- 
Tv oT 


mander’s ftaff of Judah ever returns, and a chief of the army from 
amidft his warriors; untilhe brings him prefents, and the nations 
pay him homage.” Thus that famous paflage now becomes a con- 
tinuation of that picture of the fpirit and bravery of the tribe of 
‘ Judah, which was begun inthe 8th and gth verfes. * None, fays 
the poet, ever attacks him unpunifhed ; he bears down every thing 
‘that oppofes him:’ an interpretation this, fupported by the genius 
of the Hebrew language and poetry, by the connexion, aud oy 
hiftory. : 
’ i tes difficult text, Matth. v.31, 32, inftead ofaoe didn poyare 
@a:; he reads iw’ aulny woydlas: as required by the fenfe and by the 
parallel paflages. : 


Iftoria del Governe d’ Inghilterra, e delle fue Colonie in India, e nell 
America Settentrionale. Scritta da Vincenzio Martinelli, 8vo. 
in Fiorenza. ' : 

From the author of an hiftory of England, in three quarto vo-~ 
Jumes, one might, have expected fomething incomparably better 
than this fuperficial and very indifferent performance. It has, 
however, one merit at leaft, which we could wifh to find in every 
infignificant and hafty- production, that of being very fhort. 

Lz Delecas 
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Delefus Differtationum Medicarum Argentoratenfium : collegit et édi- 
dit, Philipp. Ludou. Wittwer, M.D. Vol. I, 8vo. Nurenberg. 
This firft volume contains the following eight valuable differta- 

tions. 1. Jac. Reinh. Spielmann, M. D. et Prof. Diff. Inaug. de 

Principio Salino. 2. Ejufd. et Bernh. Henr. Rang, de optimo In- 

fantis recens nati Alimento. 3. Jo. Fred. Ignal. Probft, de Sale 

volatili Cantharidum. 4. Jo. Keflelmaier, de quorundam Vege- 
tabilium principio nutriente. 5. Phil. Jac. Imlin, de Soda et inde 
obtinendo peculiari Sale. 6. J. R. Spielman, et Jo. Fr. Ehrmann, 
de Hydrargyri preparatorum internorum in Sanguinem effectibus. 
7. Ej. et Jo. Hermann Cardamomi Hiftoria et Vindicia. %. Ej. et 
Jo. Mich. Roederer, Experimenta circa naturam Bilis. 


Differtatione Idroflatica, fopra il concorfo de’ Fiumi, del Signor Abate 
‘D. Gaetano Sertor. 8vo. In Fiorenza. 


Containing feveral curious, inftruétive, and ufeful obfervations 
on the concourfe of rivers. . 


Fundamenta Politica Medica, cum annexo Catalogo commode Pharmaco- 
poliorum vifitationi inferviente,—a D. Joh. Wilh. Baumer, Med. 
Prof. Gieflenfi. 8vo. Francof. & Lipfic. 

Dr. Baumer juftly diftinguifhes judicial phyfic, medicina forenfis, 
from the police of phyfic ; and treats here, in nine chapters, of the 
refpeétive duties of magiftrates, phyficians, furgeons, male and fe- 
male midwives, colleges of health, profeflors, and ftudents of phy- 
fic, apothecaries, druggifts, &c. with refpect to aliments, epide- 
mics, burials, capital punifhments, &c. 


 Pharmacopea Edinburgentis.. Additamentis au@a ab Ern. Gottfr. 
J. Baldinger, Prof. Geotting 8 vo. Breme. 

The. intended and allowed merits of the Edinburgh Pharmacopza 
are fimplicity and concifenefs. Prof. Baldinger thinks, however, 
that many ufeful remedies have been Pes and many indiffer- 
ent, and even fome hurtful materials inferted among the beft. He 
has therefore republifhed this Pharmacopza with three appendices ; 
in the firit he points out the omiffions of ufeful drugs, &c. in the 
fecond, the admiffion of hurtful ones; and in the third he prefents 
his pupils with a number of remedies ufed by himfelf in the courfe 
of his practice. 


Pharmacopea Suecica, ad exemplar Holmienfe 1775, recufa. &vo. 
. Liptiz & Altone. 
Another excellent Pharmacopza rendered more extenfively ufeful 
by republication. : 


Moralue Pifma ad \mc. Pana C.F. Gellerta, Slawnego Akademii 
Liptkieij Profefora, po Niemiecku Wydane, teraz xas ua Poltki 
| Jezyk praelomone, Tomik 1.11. (4 Polith Tranflation of the late Prof. 
Geilert’s Moral Leétures.) 2 Vols. 8vo. W. Wroclawiu, (alias 

Breflaw.) 

Few modern writers have ever obtained a more géneral applaufe 
among their countrymen than the excellent author of thefe Moral 
Le&ures, We confider this book, and his hymns, as the beft of his 
works, and as patterns in their kind, they were evidently dictated 
by his heart and-have confeffedly and greatly contributed to the 
improvement of his very numerous atiditors and readers. ‘This 
Polith tranflation of the former of thefe works is faid to be faithful ; 
en’ muft be a very interefting and valuable acquifition for Polith 
readers. 


Defcrip- 
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Defcription d° une Machine rete weg utile et avantageufe, propre 
a détruire entiérement d°' une Manitre infaillible, aifée, et a peu de 
fraix les Fourmis, ainii que d° autres Inje&es nuifibles, inventée par 
M. le Baron de Hipich, &vo, Cologne, Francfort, & Leipzig, 
(French and German.) 


Some years ago the inhabitants of Martinico were fo much plagued 
by. {warms of ants, that they offered a very great premium, together 
with the grant of nobility, to the perfon who fhould difcover an ef- 
feftual method of deftroying ants. Had the prefent pamphlet been 
publifhéd at that time, it would certainly have entitled its author 
to one part of the premium, as, being already a nobleman, he had 
no occafion for the other; for his invention has been tried, and 
ftood the teft of experience. 

The whole apparatus for the proceeding confifts in an iron bell, 
under which a piece of brimftone is to be kindled, and the bell then 
immediately to be fet on the ant-hill. A bell made of clay, ora 
flower-pot, or an old fimall cafk, or barrel, may be applied to the 
fame purpofe, and with the famé effect. Thus all the ant-hills ina 
diftriét may be be fucceffively deftroyed in a fhort time, and ata 
{mall expence. 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


. Ob 2 To OC RYE 


The Church an Engine of the State. A Sermon, not preached on the 
late General Faft, 1778. 8vo. 1s. Almon. 


HE author of this pamphlet is rather more enraged with 
, us than becomes a peaceable inditer of fermons, for the opi- 
nion we gave of a former performance + of his. If a literary papa 
be beft acquainted with the merits of his own offspring, we have 
clearly been wrong, and the fond parent is as clearly right, in the 
praifes with which he loads the lovely babe. The great com- 
laint againft our decifion feems to be, that we did not give as 
ong extracts from what appeared to us a contemptible political 
pamphlet, as from publications of merit and utility—and this, 
when we are told, in the preface to the Sermon now before us, 
that ‘ the doctrine of the pamphlet was proved and illuftrated ina 
manner level to every apprehenfion but that of a prime minifter, 
or a reviewer :’ and that ‘ the {pecific caufe of our decaying ma- 
nufaétures, our curtailed trade, our degradation of national cha- 
racter, and the ftrong appearance of an approaching diffolution 
of a free ftate, is to be difcovered in the fins of members‘of par- 
liament, bifhops, and reviewers.’ We thank the gentleman 
for placing us in fuch prime and worthipful fociety, aswell as 
for his cool and di/paffionate reproofs. We gave an opinion of 
his former performance without any extract; from the prefent 
we fhall give an extract or two, without a word of opinion. 





+ * Cafe philofophically ftated between Great Britain and her 
Colonies.” See Crit. Rev. vol. xlv. p. 145. 


L 3 * God 
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* God was not taught politics at St. James’s, or Verfailles, nor 
was he ever initiated into the fecrets of the interior cabinets of 
princes; befide that, 4e can execute all his meafures, independent 
Of ‘military and naval armaments,’—= 7 2 

—‘ It is of no importance to know from what caufe Britons have 
falien thort of fuccefs; whether from a relaxation of anceftral 
virtue and valour; or from the fuperior wifdom and unanimity, 
(rendered propitious by almighty God) of their opponents in arms, 
‘The fact is, we have failed, and the Americans been profperous, 
in the fame degree. Shall we then, at this piteous dilemma, apply 
to OLD WOMEN, dreft in furplices, lawn fleeves, and mitres, for a 
renovation of Britifh’ fpirit, a re-animation of Britifh heroifm ? 
Thefe very o/d women too, wallowing in luxury and the love of 
this world! ** How are the mighty fallen !*—If bifhops would do 
effectual good to their infulted and injured country, fuffering in. 
every nerve, and bleeding in every vein, let them, in the naire of 
Chriftian magnanimity, together with the inferior clergy, in- 
ftantly form themfelves into regiments, get ferjeants to difcipline 
and teach'them the military art. This will evince their fincerity, 
and at tlic fame time, ther true greatnefs and dignity of mind— 
Many of them are robuft able-bodied men, fit to ferve his majefty 
king George, Thofe among them that have had their conftitutions 
broken down with indolence, indulgence, and high living, will 
find moré relict in this aci've line of hte, than from 4ll the doétors, 
and mineral waters i the woild; Since they have adopted the 
prefert vindictive and bloody fyftem, and would exterminate mil- 
Jions of virtuous free men, for defending their lives and property, 
Jet the eftavuthed clercy. pafs over the Atlantic as one man, and 
meet the Americans on equal terms in the field. Inftead of praying 
againft them, in churches and chapels, with fneaking cowardly de- 
votion, Jet the Englith and Scottith clergy fgit them, if they dare. 
Chriftianity infpires courage, if their caufe is Chriftianity ; and 
truth infures conqueft, provided their caufe will bear the fcrutiny 
‘of truth’— : 

—‘* Moreover, it may be likewife confidered here, that God 
knows no treafon or rebellion but againft Aim/e/f. Treafon and 
rebcilion againft England, now bellowed. from the mouths of mi- 
nifter:, courtiers, fycophants. and bifhops, are not tieaion and ré- 
bellion againft heaven. Heaven has not, I believe, made a treaty 
of alliance offenfive and defenfive with Great Britain; at leaft, yf 
fach a treaty atually exifts, lord North muft have put the fchedule 
in his pocket, without giving the leaf bint of it to the houfes of 
parliament. . What, prithee, is England to God, more than France, 
Portugal, or any other {tate ? The fins and. provocations of Eng- 
Jand, in the impartial eye of heaven, are no lefs numerous and ram- 
pant than thofe of any other kingdom we know; her fpirit of cor- 
ruption not lefs, her {pirit of holy hy pocrify not lefs.. Nay, her dee 
merit beyond other nations is not to be concealed or denied. She 
affects to be the feat of a reformed Proteftant church. But let her tell 
the world (the world basa right to: know) in what refpect reformed ? 
‘By power and grandeur having been transferred trom the pope to 
 bifhops, and the vanities and fopperies of an abfurd ritual, tranf- 
Jated ffom Rome to London, For my part, I know of no other 
. ential reformation, except the fingle inftance of clergymen ac- 

gowledging a temporal, for a fpiritual head! Therefore, in the 
Beh of God, who hates pretence, deceit, tyranny, and oC pris‘ 
Ae > A ee OS o vileges, 
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wileges, at all times, and in every country, England is doubly cul- 
pable, and can have no reafonable hope that thefupreme Governor 
of all-nations, the King of Kings, and the Lords, will particularl 
profper ber fleets and armies. Efpecially when we reflect, that the 
fleets and armies are gone forth againft a people that never attacked 
us, till by the great Jaw of retaliation (afpirited and neceffary {pe- 
cies of felf-defence) we compelled them to it: a people yetin the fim- 
_ plicity of an empire, confequently difengaged and unfuborned ine 
ftruments in the hands of Providence ; who have not ¢fablif/hed fue 
perttition into a fyftem, or religion into a trade among its teaghers.” 
Speculum Britannicum: or, a View of the Miferies and Calamities 
Jucceffively brought upon Great Britain by inteftine Divifions, in 
the laff and prefent Centuries, Sve. 35.64. fewed. Robinfon. 


. This volume is compofed of extraéts from the hiftories: of 
Lord Clarendon, Mr. Hume, fir John Dalrymple, and Mr. 
‘Macpherfon, relative to party fpirit, and the effeéts which 
it has produced in this country. The pafflages are well chofen 
for exhibiting the fubjeét in the moft ftriking light ; and cone 
fain a general view of the political tranfactions in Britain, during 
the interefting period between 1640 and 1716. 
An Effay on Liberty, Svo. 15. Bew. . 
The author of this Effay takes a general view’ of the various 

changes that have happened in the fyftem of Englith liberty, 
from the early periods of our conftitution ; concluding with 
an encomium on its prefent flate, and an exhortation to main- 
tain it. 

Republican Letters; or an Effay, forewing the Tendency of the Po- 
’ pular Principles Sc. fmall Svc. 25. 6d. fewed. Coghlan. 

This volume confifts of ten Letters, in which the author en- 

deavours to evince the fuperiority of a monarchical, over 
a republican government. Each form is neceflarily accom- 
panied with its refpective inconveniencies ; but, upon the whole, 
the tranquillity, as well as the liberty of the people, feems to 
be equally fecure, if the former be not more fo, under a limited 
monarchy, than in a democratical ftate. ’ 


Addrefe to the Rulers of the State, &c. Sve. 2s. Bew. 

A defcant on the condu& of adminiftration, the principles 
and abilities of its opponents, and the intereft of Great Britain, 
which, in the opinion of this writer, requires an immediate re- 
conciliation with America, on any terms. 


Letters in Anfwer te Dr, Price’s T2v0 Pamphlets on Civil Liberty, 
&c. swith fome Remarks on the parliamentary Debates of laff 
Seffion, as they appeared iu the News-papers. Alfo Qopies of 
Four Letters, concerning the Slavery of the Colliers, Coal- Bearers, 
and Saltersin Scotland. Addreffed to the Mimbers of the Houfe 
of Commons, in the Year 1774. By John Stevenfon. -8ve, 
ts. 6d, Burnet. . 

It appears that Mr. Stevenfon, the author of thefe Letters, 
qas abroad at the time when Dr. Price’s pamphlets were pub- 
L 4 | lithed ; 
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lifhed ; on which account he had been late in his reply.. But 
* notwithftanding the time that elapfed, and even the temporary 
~ nature of Dr. Price’s two performances, he entertained an opie 
nion that an anfwer, though long protracted, was not become 
inexpedient. , | 
¢.Confidering, fays he, Dr. Price as a diffenting minifter, I 
thought diffenters were in danger of being deemed difaffe&ted to 
overnment, through his conduét; and therefore I entered the 
ift with him asa proteftant diffenter, That amazing degree to 
which the doctor had proceeded, in his oppofition to legal ga- 
vernment, rendered fuch a feverity on my part neceflary ; which, 
had he been lefs daring, I fhould not have thought advifeable. 
‘When a minifter of the gofpel contumacioufly overleaps the boun- 
dary of his province, that: deference which is otherwife due to 
his facred charaéter becomes forfeited: and he muft expe& to be 
treated as an inhabitant of that ground on which he has placed 
himfelf, When endeavours are ufed to deftroy all filial af- 
fegtion ; when doétrines are inculcated which have a tendency 
to exterminate all legal authority ; and when repeated attempts 
are made to render civil fociety a fcene of rapacity, anarchy, and 
carnage / It is impoflible that language too fevere, can be applied 
to the author of fuch meditated devaftation. Some may pro- 
bably afk, why I have quoted fo many paffages of Scripture, im 
a political controverfy ? In anfwer to fuch, 1 beg leave to ob- 
ferve, that, although the fubjeé be of a civil nature, the Scrip- 
tures are properly applicable; and, as the author whom I oppofe 
is a clergyman, he is obliged to acquiefce in that authority, 
which fome laymen, from the, deiftical difpofition of tha age, 
might probably attempt to turn into ridicyle.’ : 
Many of thefe Letters have formerly appeared in the news- 
papers; and of moft of the fugitive effays that are publifhed in 
that manner, they are worthy of being preferyed in a collection, 


An Appeal to Reafon and Fuftice, in bebalf of the Britith Conffi- 
tution, and the Subjects of the Britifh Empire. To which is 
added, an Appendix, containing Remarks on a Pampblet intitled, 
+ Pulteney’s Louchts om the prefent State of Affairs with Ame- 
rica.” 8vo. 25.6¢. Nicoll, 


The long-contefted claims of Great Britain and America are 
treated by thisauthor with much candour, as well as great force 
of argument. The conftitutional fupremacy of parliament over 
the colonies, in the manner here ftated, and often before af- 
ferted, whatever may prove the iffue of the controverfy, cannot 
admit of any doubt. The author has added fome remarks. on 
Mr. Pulteney’s pamphlet, the principal arguments contained 
in which performauce are incidentally conudered im the Ap- 


peal, 
: POETRY, 
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POETR Y. 


The Voice of the Minority: being an expoftulatory Addre/s to an 
unpopular Minifier, on Occafion of an impolitic War. Sus. 15, 
Fielding and Walker. 

This may be the Voice of the Minority, bgt itis vox et preterea 
nibil ; for the expoftulation is dull, though declamator 
feeble, though meant to be argumentative, 


An Epiftle from the Earl of Chatham to the King, Written durin 
: ow 4 bis laff Illneft. 4to. 18. Gold{mith, . . 


A poetical effufion, in elegiac verfe, but fo little calculated 


to affect the heart, that the moft we can fay of it, is, circum 
precordia ludit. 


An Epiftle to W—-m E—I/ of M—f—d, the mof unpopular Man 


in the Kingdom, except bis ——— and L-+d Bumm, 410, 15, 6d, 
Bew, 


A petulant, abufive rhapfody, the author of which appears | 
to be animated with the vileft dregs of patriotic fanaticifm. 


A poetical, fupplicating, modeft, and affedting Epiftle to thofe lit erary 
Coloffufes, the Reviewers. 410. 6d. Baldwin. 

The writer of this Epiftle is a man of humour, and his:pe. | 
titdon a piece of well-conduéted irony. Though his compli. 
ments are by no means applicable to the authors of the Critical 
Review, they have no objections to a few gentle appellations 3 
{uch as, murderers and mohocks. The author of the Dunciad 


was called an ape, an afs, a frog, a coward, a knave, and a 
fool *, by his polite and ingenious contemporaries, 


Tbe Court of Adultery: a Vifion. A New Edition, with Additions. 
4to, 2Se Smith. 


The queen of England is fuppofed to be feated on a throne 
of judgement, Truth, Juftice, and Mercy attending her. The 
adultreffes are fummon’d;. and it is decreed, that the moft 
guilty among them fhall be facrificed, to expiate the licentiouf- 
nefs of the age. Several ladies of the ton appear; and fome of 
them folicit the honour of being the public vi€im. The prin- 
cipal part of the poem confifts of their fpeeches on this oc 
cafion.—The verfification is tolerable, but the plan is abfurd, 


The Beauties of the Poets. Or, a ColieGion of moral and facred 
Poetry. From the mtft eminent Authors. Compiled by the late 
rev. Thomas Janes, of Briftol. 8vo. 35. Evans. 

The poems, included in this Colleétion, are of a ferious caft, 
and intended to inftil into the mind of the reader the love of | 
virtue and religion. They are extracted from the works of 
Milton, Daniel, Ward, Thomfon, Collins, Pope, Watts, Prior, 
Perronet, Gambold, Addifon, Shakfpeare, Pomfret, Onely, 


y; and 


y 
-Shenftone, Parnell, Gray, Tickell, Fitzgerald, Arbuthnot, 


- 





® See the Appendix fubjoined to the Dunciad. 
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Gay, Rowe, Dyer, Young, Blair, Wefley, Cowley, Broome, 
Jane, Glynn. 

They are more elegantly printed than religious poems ufual. 
ly are, and the form of the volume will be no diigrace to gny 
library. 


Envy, @ Poem, addrefid to Mrs. Miller, at Batheafton Filla, 
410. 15.64. Dodfley. 
Ovid, in the Sfteenth elegy of his firft book, which he ad+ 
- dreffes to Envy, difplays the fuperiority of poetry over every 
other occupation, arts or fcience, reprefenting it as capable of 
beftowing immortality on its profeffors. This he exemplifies by 
the glorious eulogiums, which have been conferred on Homér, 
Hefiod, Sophocles, Callimachus, ‘Virgil, and other eminent 
poets. The author of this poem adopts Ovid’s plan, and pays 
fome polite, and fome ironical compliments to the poets of 
Batheafton, Jerningham, Graves, Bragge, Palmerfton, Grevill, 
Lutterell, Sedley, Drax, Digby, Burgefs, Hunt, More, Hard, 
caftle, Anftey, and Jekyl; intimating, that their productions 
wil] procure them everlaiting honour, — 
* Fame fhall exa/r the poet’s lyres, 
_ And Miller, who their notes infpires.’ 
Exgit them undoubtedly to the fkies ! when the ftar-gazerg of 
future times fhall point them out among the conftellations ; 
when the Harp * fhall be called the emblem of the Batheafton 
pacts, and Caffiopea fhall refign her feat to Mrs. Miller. 


PR aM A TTS. 


The Gofpel-Shop, a Comedy of Five Ads; with a new Prologue 
and Epilogue. By R. Hill, £/, of Cambridge. 8vo. 25. Field- 
ing and Walker. , 


Without any plot, or any humorous incident. 


i ae ee Se ee ees * 


A foort Enquiry into the Scrip'ure Account of the Ufe and Intent of 
the Death of Chrift. By Philalethes Borealis. So. 15. 
Longman. 

It is the conftant and uniform doétrine of the New Teftament, 
¢ that Chrift Jefus came into the world to fave, or redeem fin- 
ners.” This is univerfally allowed. But how thefe words are 
to be underftood, or what is the {cripture notion of .redemption, 
is a point, which has been long and warmly difputed.. Some 
imagine, that the death of Chrift was neceffary, as a ftri€ and 
proper fatisfaction, or equivalent, to divine juftice, for the fins 
of the world. Others think, that redemption was purely the 
effet of God’s mercy and goodnefs, and was no.otherwife owing 
‘to Chrift, than as he was the prime agent or inftrament, the 
‘minifter and mediator, of this difpenfation ¢ that the great de. 
‘fign of his coming was to manifeit the goodnefs of the divine 
nature, to fhew us the way to regain the divine favour, and to 


» 





® The conftellation Lyra. 
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entreat us to be reconciled to God; that he died, not to pay 
an equivalent fatisfaGtion for fin, but to bear witnefs to the 
truth of the gofpel, i.e. the gracious meflage of parden upay 
repentance ; to give it the ftrongeft fan@tion, and to afford us, 
by his rifing from the dead, the fureft earneft of our refur- 
reftion, &c. 

' Thefe are fome of the principles, which the author has ftated 
and explained, with great force and propriety, in this excellent 
tract. 


A Sermon preached at the Vifitation of the right rev. the Lord Bifoop 
ef London, ia rhe Church of Thaxted, in Effex, on Wed- 
nefday, May 28, 1778. By John Law, D. D. 40. 15, 
Payne. | 
This ingenious writer examines the criterion by which Ga, 

maliel propofed to try the divinity of the Chriftian religion ; 

* If this counfel, or this work, be of men, it will come te 

nought : but, if it beof God, we cannot overthrow it.” This 

naturally Jeads him to confider, how this divine religion has 
maintained its ground, and diffufed itfelf over the world, 
againft all oppofition. ‘ Had this work, fays he, been of men, 
it is not likely, that it would have been originally propofed in 
fuch an age of general knowledge; or, if it had, it muft have 
been inftantaneoufly dete€ted: for having no allurement to throw 
out for its admiffion, every one would have joined in expofin 

its fallacy. Or, if we cah poffibly fuppofe it to have furmonnted 


every objtacle, that prejudice and felf-love could have faggefted, | 


yet it is ftill irreconcileable with the ufual courfe of things to im- 
pute the reformation of it, wheh loaded with enormops abfur- 
dities, to any other caufe, than to the irrefiftible force of truth, 
and to the foltering care of that Being, who divides the lighe 
from the darknefs in the moral and intelle€tual, as well as in 
the natural fyftem.’ 

Having examined the reafons, which tended to. promote the 
reception of Chriftianity, and feen, that it did not owe its fuccefs 
originally to worldly power, or to any of thofe motives, which 
ufually influence the paffions and govern the conduct of man- 
kind, he concludes, that we muft afcribe ics growth and pro- 
pagation to the affifting power of divine agency. | 
‘ In this enquiry he has very juftly preferred the moft obvious 
and fatisfactory proofs, tothofe, which by their novelty rather 
amufe, than convince. 


The Commandments of God, in Nature, Inflitution, and religious 
' Starutes in the Fewifo and Chriftian Churches. With Notes cri- 
tical and hifforical. Two Sermons preached before the Univerfit 
of Oxford, at Sz. Mary’s, on Sunday, October 12, 1777. By 
Anfelm Bayly, LL.D. 8vo. 1s. Ridley. 
¢ My hands will I lift up unto thy commandments, which I 
have loved, and I will meditate in thy ftatutes.” Pf. cxix. 48.— 
¢ By commandments, fays the author, are evidently meant cer- 
5 ese . sain 
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tain things required by God to be done and prattifed ; all mo- 


Yal, focial, and religious duties. By ftatutes we .may underftand - 
certain prefcribed, ftated rules refpecting religious worhip and 
divine faith.’ In the firft fermon he confiders the obligations 
of natural religion, human laws, and divine revelation. Inthe 
fecond he fhews the propriety and excellence of the Mofaic fta- 
tutes, and the ordinances of the Chriftian church, but more par- 
ticularly the appointment of epifcopacy. : 

Tbe Fear of God, and the Benefits of Civil Obedience. Two 
Sermons, preached in the Parifb Church of Harwich in the 
County of Effex, on Sunday, June 21, 1778. And publifbed at 
the Requeft HA the Audience. By William Jones, B. 4. 80. 
1s. Robinfon. 

In the firft difcourfe the author fuggefts feveral confiderations, 
which are calculated to infpire us with the fear of God: viz. 
the works of the creation, the awful appearance of nature in a 
itorm of thunder, the vifible proofs of an univerfal deluge, the 
deftruction of Sodom, and the fubverfion of many ancient 
kingdoms. In order to recommend this religious principle, he 
obferves, that he, who does not fear God, will be afraid of 
fomething elfe, either the world, or poverty, or death.—In the 
fecond fermon he inculcates obedience to government on thefe 
maxims: that all the property of the world is originally vefted 
in God ; that dings hold of bim, and the people of ibeir kings. 


The Nature and Principles of Society; confidered in a Sermons 
preached at Meriden, before an Amicable Society of Tradefmen, 
&c. on Wednefday, June 24, 1778. By Johan Adamthwaite, 
A.M. 4to. gd. Baldwin. 

Obfervations on the nature of fociety, the principles on 
which every community ought to be formed, and the refpea- 
able affociation, before which this difcourfe was delivered. 


An earnefi Atiempt to reform the Times; in a Sermon, preached at 
the Vifitation beld at Warminkker, on the 29th of May laf. By 
John Eyre, D. D. 800. 64, Wilkie. 


The author points out the duty of a good minifter, a good 
church-warden, and .a good Chriflian; and then fums up the 
whole in the following exhortations. ; 

« Let us the minifters of God's blefs’d word, ftand up in 
thefe days of Arianifm and Socinianifm for the doétrine of a 
trinity, in unity and unity in trinity; let us ftudy ourfelves the 
pure Hebrew Scriptures, and propagate the knowledge of them 
_ ail we can; let us teach and preach the pure word of God in 
all refpeé&ts and upon all occafions ;' let us not deprive any pa- 
rifh, where there is deemed a competent allowance for a cue 
gate, of the great benefit of a refident exemplary minifter ; let 
us not fuffer the falfe notions cr imaginations of men to de- 
ceive and’ enfnare us; nor the ‘evil cuitoms or fafhions of the 
world, nor its riches or pleafures, to draw uf off from doing our 
duty ; nor its frowns, reproaches, or perfecutions, to deter ps 
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¢ —And let fach among. us.as.are church-wardens get a per- 
fect knowledge of what they ase bound to prefent, and prefent 
every thing that is prefentable,,and do every thing elfe,. which 
their office requires of them, and fo difcharge their oath, and 
keep free from the fin of breaking it, and run no rifk of res 
nouncing under thefe words, So help me God, the help of God, 
on which our all both here and hereafter depends.’ 

This, we believe, is fulficient to give the reader a competent 
notion of the author’s ftyle and’ fentiments. 


A Difcourfe delivered in one of the Catholie Chapels, onthe Propriety 
and Neccfity of taking the. Oath of Allegiance tendered by Go- 
vernment. 4to,. 1s. Crowder, 

A plain, well-intended difcourfe, recommending to Roman 
catholic fubje&ts the principles of gratitude, loyalty, and obe- 


dience to the Britifh government, under which they now enjoy 
fome valuable privileges, 


J Sermon preached at the opening of the New Chapel at Effex-ftreet, 

Strand, on Sunday, March 29, 1778. “By Theophilus Lind- 
- fey, M.A. 6d, . Johnfon. 

From thefe words, ‘ The hour cometh, and now is, when the 
true worfhipers fhall worfhip the Father, &c.’ the author endea- 
vours to fhew,> that no being or perfon whatever is to be 
worfhiped, but the Father. In proving this point he urges the 
following arguments and obfervations. 

St. Paul, preaching at Athens, tells the affembly, that our 
Saviour was amg, aman, ordained.to an important_office, which 
he mentions, by God, who made.the world ; and it casnot be 
fuppofed, that the apoftle deceived his hearers, and told them 
ooly half the truth concerning the perfon of Chrift,—QOur Lord 
never profeffedly undertook to inftruét his countrymen ia the 
doctrine of the divine unity. This would have expofed him to 
derifion, as they were firmly grounded in this firft and great 
article of. religion. —Throughout the New Teftament we never 
find the Jews blamed in this refpe&t. St. Paul in his defence 
before Felix declared, that he worfhiped the God of his Fathers. 
The obje&t of his worfhip was. then, after his converfion, the 
fame as before he knew Chrift.—Our Saviour being afked by 
one of the learned of his nation, which was the firft command- 
ment, anfwered: ‘* Hear, O Ifrael, the Lord our'God is one 
Lord, ,&c.”” *‘ Obferve, fays Mr. Lindfey, that he: adopts. the 
very words of Mofes: and this may be called our-Saviour’s-pub- 
lic confeffion, or declaration of his faith in God.—Jefus there- 
fore knew of no other God, but one, whom he here calls the 
Father.—He never propofes himfelf as an object of religious 
worfhip,—He uniformly and to the laft fet his difciples an ex- 
ample of praying ‘o the Father, and taught them to pray to no 
other perfon, but the Father.’—As this is a point of the greateft 


importance, we muft leave the learned to eftimate the weight of 
thefe arguments. 


‘The 
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The remaining part of this difcourfe contains a very prope il- 


luftration of the followiog words: * God is 2 {pirit, ‘+ 
that worfhip him muft -worthip him in fpirit and SS een * 


CONTROVERSIAL. 


A Letter. to the Rev. Theophilus Lindfey, 4. M. Sve, 6¢ 
Rivington... : 
In anfwer to Mr. Lindfey this writer endeavours to prove, that 
the prophets fpake of the appearance of Chrift, as of that of 
God ; that his works were fuch, as they ufually afcribed to 
God; that in-his manner ef doing them, and in his appeal to 
them, he affumed the charaéter of the Son of God; and that 
the apoftles underftood this title in the moft natural and proper 
fenfe.—On thefe grounds he ventures to maintain, that Chrift 
is the eternal-and only begotten Son of God, of the fame na- 
ture with the Father. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Charafers by Lord Chefterfield, contrafed with CharaGters of the 

Same great Perfonages, by other refpeftable Writers, (5c. Atos 

3s. 6d. Dilly. : 

This publication contains the characters of the following 
eminent perfons: George the firft, George the fecond, queen 
Caoline, lord Townfhend, Mr. Pope, Lord Bolingbroke, Mr. 
Pulteoey, Sir. Robert;Walpole, Lord GranviHe, Mr. Pelham, 
eoridan’ PA of Scarborough, Lord Hardwicke, Duke of New- 
caftle, Duke of Bedford, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Pitt. 

Whether lord Chefterfield: fas drawn his charaéters with im- 
partiality, and has given accurate and juft delineations of the 

rincipal perfons, who figured on: the ftage of public life with 
Fiméelf or whether the capital lines, forming the likenefs, are | 


they 


diftorted by affectation, prejudice, and the medium of party, 
is referred to the decifion of the judicious friends of the F saat 
great perfonages above mentioned. 

To give'the public however a more perfec view of the origi. 
nals, and enable them to form a better judgement of the noble 
earl’s portraits, likeneffes of the fame eminent perfons, by Bur- 
net, Tindal, Smollett, lord Orrery, Ruffnead, Mrs. Macaulay, 
and other refpectable writers, are annexed. 

To this publication the editor has fubjoined an appendix con- 
fifting of thirteen letters to George Faulkener, Efq. three to the | 
rev. Dr. Samuel Madden, one to Mr. Sexton, at Limerick, two 
to Samuel Derrick, Efg. and one to the earl of Arran. : 


-— Temple of Cythnos; or the Oracles of Fortune and Wifdom, for the 
four Stafens of Life. Trarfated from the Greek. 80, 34- 
Jewtd. Conant. : , 
This work is formed. upon the following ftory. A Grecian 

{age repaired so a delightful, though a little and unfrequented 


. iflgnd, called Cythnos; built a magnificent temple, and placed 
| on 
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on the fame altar the images of Fortune and Wifdom. He then 
induftrioufly caufed it to be reported throughout all Greece, . 
that thefe two goddeffes were reconciled, for the benefit of mane. 
kind ; that Fortune anfwered all thofe, who came to confult her 
upon the fecrets of futurity ; and that Wifdom advifed them how | 
to avail themfelves of that knowledge. In the fpring, thofe wha 
were under the age of twenty-one; in fummer, thofe.who were 
between twenty-one and forty-two; in autumn, thofe.whawere — 
between forty-two and fixty-three; and in winter, thofe wha 
were between that age and eighty-four, were admitted into. the 
temple, in feparate claffes, confifting of feven perfons of the 
fame fex. ‘They propofed theix feveral queftions.; and anfwers 
were returned. In this book the anfwers are divided into 
claffes, and the inquirer is to take at random any namber from : 
one to feven, and confult the oracle under that number. .Thus 
the fair one, who in the fummer of her life, defiring to know, . 
« What it is that interferes with her happinefs ?’ and choofes the 
number feven,* will find under that number the anfwers of For. 
tune and Wifdom. The former will tell her, * Her fenfibility 
is fo ftrong, that it is hardly in the power of Fortune to procure 
her a tolerable fhare of happinefs;’ and the fecond will inform 
her, ‘ That though ae may fometimes prove painful 
it is a neceflary ingredient of happinefs, and the great charac- 
teriftic of her fex.’ 

All thefe oracles are of the fame fentimental or preceptive 
kind, calculated to give proper comfort to thofe, who are yader 
any perplexity, aud ufeful admonition to thofe, who are in prof. 
perity. 


A Supplement to the Works of john Hutchinfon, E/y, &c. . By the 
late learned Robert Spearman, E/g. 8vo. 35. 6d. /ewed, Law. 


The works of Mr, Hutchinfon confift of twelve volumes, cone . 
taining Mofes’s Principia, part I. or an account of the Diffo~ 
Jution and Reformation of the Earth; with an Effay to thew, 
that the Air was the Rival fet up againft God, and that. a great 
Part of the Bible was to fet Men right in that Point.—Part, II. 
or an Account of the natural Agents, which perform the Ope- ° 
rations’ of Nature, viz. the Air; or Fire, Light, and Spirit, — 
The meaning of Names and Titles of God.—The Confufion of 
Tongues, and the Trinity of the Gentiles.—Power, effential aod. . 
mechanical. —Glory, or Gravity.—The Hebrew Writings yyers 
feé&t.—T he Religion of Satan, or natural Religion, and the a. 
ta in'Chriftianity.—The Agents that circulate the Bloo: J-exe. 
plained.—Glory mechanical ; and a Colleftion of Traé&ts. 

This performance is an index and explanation of all t’ pe He- 


brew' words, cited in the fecond part of Mofes’s Princi . 


igre 
which is prefixed Mr, Hatchinfon’s life, Mr, Spearm ake ‘ 


is likewife the author of an Enquiry after Philofophy 2 yd Theo- 


logy, and Letters on the LXX. was one of the.ableft  EHytchin- 
fonians, , re 
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Leffons for Children, from Two to Three Years old. Gade Sewed. 
. Johnfon. , 


Leffans for Children of Three Years old. 6d. fewed. Jolinfon. 

“hefe are excellent books for little children. ‘The chit-chat, 
of which they confilt, is very properly adapted to their capaci- 
ties; the fentences are fhort; and the type large and clear. 

In books of this kind, the fecond article is a circumftance of 
great importance. Children fhould be taught to pronounce 
their fentences with vivacity and fpirit. And this is practicable 
in fentences of three or four words, or, at moft, of five or fix. 
A long fentence, extending through feveral lines, is not to be 
compaffed by their feeble organs: for inftead of fupporting their 
voice with {martnefs amd energy, they are perplexed by a mul- 
tiplicity of words, and naturally fink into a whining, drawling 
monotony. 


The Beauties ef Flora cifplayed: or, Gentleman and Lady’s Pace 
het Companion to the Fiower and Kitchen Garden : on an entire 
new Plan, With a Catalogue of Seeds neceffary for each of them. 
By N.Swinden, Gardener and Seed/man, at Brentford-End. 
“Small 8u0. 2s. Dodifley. 

The author of this little work defcribes upwards of two hun- 
dred different kinds of flowers, and gives particular directions 
for their cultivation and arrangement, that the combination of 
their feveral beauties may afford the moft confpicuous and pic- 
turefque appearance when in bloom: which he introduces by 
feven plans (engraved on copper), accompanied with proper de- 
{criptions: He next lays down the method of forming the fe- 

‘veral plantations: treats of the fituation, foil, &c. neceflary for 

a pleafure-garden, and gives directions for fowing and managing 

annual flowers; which is fueceeded by a catalogue of the feeds 

of eighty- nine flowering-plants of that kind. The conftru@tion of 

a hot-bed for tender annuals, and diretions for fowing and ma- 

naging them, fucceeds, with a lift ofeighty-nine tender annuals. 

The management of More Tender Annual Flowers, is next laid 

down, accompanied with a lift of fourteen plants of this divifion. 

He then goes on to treat of biennial and perennial flowers, in 

the fame manner, and prefents us with a catalogue of eighteen 

biennial flowering-plants, and thirty perennials ; to which he 
adds nine more that require greater care in the cultivation than 
the preceding. He then treats of the kitchen-gardens and 
gives directions for the culture of the different efeulents and 
pulfe which are appropriated to this branch of his work.—The 
catalogues of the flowering plants are given in Englifh, with the 

Latin generic names ander each, together with their colours, 

- The author has acquitted himfelf with credit, particularly ian 
the improvements be propofes, which are ingenious ; and his 

' gra&t will be.a ufefol companion to thofe ladies and gentlemen 
who amufe themfelves in the ftudy of horticulture. 
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